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TH E BATT L E F RONT S 

by Maj.-Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, K.C.B., D.S.O. 

D uring the last half of January 1943 the situation of the Axis continued to deteriorate 
at a pace that compelled (^rm^n propaganda for home consumption to switch 
from reassurances to threats. Events have also outrun expectations of com¬ 
mentators on the Allied side. Possibly they were anxious to avoid accusations of wishful 
thinking, but up to the time Paulus was offered terms of surrender the possibility or even 
the probability that his encircled army might hold out till relieved in the spring was 
discussed. A general slowing up if not a complete arrest of the Russian offensive was 
expected. In Africa, too, it was thought that the capture of Tripoli would prove a 
difficult undertaking even if Rommel were not strong enough to risk decisive battle. How 
over-cautious such views were is now apparent. Paulus'army has been wiped out. Far 
from being brought to a standstill, the Army continues to go from success to success, 
to open new fronts of attack and threaten the (^rman line at its most vulnerable points. 
The Germans admit that their front must be shortened, but it will be under compulsion 
and to avoid, if possible, further catastrophes—not as a deliberate, well-planned strategic 
operation. It will have to be carried out under the most difficult weather conditions 
and at a time when railway communicatioru, already over-taxed, have the additional 
task of replacing vast quantities of lost material. 

In Africa Alexander has brought the Libyan campaign to a triumphant conclusion and 
is ready with the 8th Army to play his part in Tunisia. 

in order to cover the Maikop oil-fields and 
the communications of the force operating 
across the Caucasus towards Tuapse ; the 
opening of railway communications through 
Stalingrad as a result of the progressive 
annihilation of Paulus’ army : the crossiag 
of the lower Manych and tne capture of 
Salsk, followed by a two-pronged advance 
along the railways leading to Rostov, and 
to the vital railway junction of Tikhoretsk ; 
the advance of the Russians from Tuapse 
in pursuit of a retreating enemy and the re- 
occupation of the Maikop oil-fields ; the 
continued pursuit of (he Germans from 
Armavir and Voroshilovsk, leading to the 
capture of the important railway junction at 


RUSSIA Since I last wrote announce- 

... ments of Russian victories have 

followed each other with bewildering rapidity. 
Here arc some of the main events of the last 
half of January, approximately in chrono¬ 
logical order; 

The relief of Leningrad ; the capture of 
Kumensk, giving a bridgehead across the 
Donetz; exploitation of the break-through 
south of Voronezh, leading to the capture 
of Valuiki and other towns on yet another 
railway of vital importance to the Germans 
on the front covering Kharkov; on the 
Caucasus front the capture of Voroshilovsk 
and Armavir—where it was thought the army 
retreating from the Terek Valley might stand 
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Kropotkin ; and, finally, the great break¬ 
through at Voronezh with the capture of 
the strong hedgehog town of Kastornaya 
on the direct line of approach to the still 
more important bastion of Kursk ; to be 
followed in the south by the capture of 
Tikhoretsk and the occupation of Maikop. 

npHAT is an amazing record of successes 
* spread over an immense front, but what 
are their chief strategic implications ? Cumu¬ 
latively they imply a threat to the whole of 
the great salient formed by the German 
front south of Kursk. 

To examine them in detail from south to 
north : The German armies of the Caucasus, 
estimated to amount to 250,000 men, arc in 
immediate danger. Two groups, those from 
the Terek Valley in the east and f^rom Tuapse 
in the south, are in full retreat, abandoning 
vast quantities of material and having heavy 
losses. The line of retreat of the former 
group towards Rostov has been cut by the 
drive from Salsk which has captured Tik¬ 
horetsk. Some elements may have extricated 
themselves before the town was taken, but a 
great part of the force appears doomed to 
annihilation. Tlte main line of communica¬ 
tion of the Tuapse and Maikop group, which 
ran through Armavir, has already been cut, 
and the only way of escape open to it is by 
cross-country roads through mountainous 
districts to Krasnodar. In winter, retreat by 
this route would be very difficult and entail 
the abandonment of all heavy equipment. 

A T the western end of the Caucasus the 
Germans appear still to beholding (heir 
position from Krasnodar and Novorossisk— 
the lower Kuban here ^ves them a defensive 
position facing south. They have brought 
up reserves to hold a bridgehead east of 
Rostov on the railway to Salsk, and are trying 
to stop the Russian advance on that line by 
counter-attacks. Whether they will attempt 
to link up with Krasnodar as a rallying posi¬ 
tion for the troops retreating from the east 
is still not clear ; but it seems more probable 
that they will be compelled to fall back to a 
line much closer to Rostov bcoause they are 
threatened by converging attacks from the 
directions of Salsk. Kropotkin and Tik¬ 
horetsk, all of which will now have good 
railway communications. Many troops and 
heavy weapons will also be released by the 
annihilation of the Paulus army to reinforce 
the drive from Salsk. 

A small bridgehead may be established 
cast and south of Rostov, but it seems in¬ 
evitable that the whole of the Caucasus will 
have to be abandoned, and that a peat part 
of the army that has been operating there 
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will be lost, together with enormous quan> 
titles of material and equipment. 

North of the Don the Germans are still 
trying desperately to hold rtte line of the 
Donetz, but the Russians have secured 
footholds across it; moreover, having now 
control of the railways from Stalingrad and 
Voronezh, their communications have been 
greatly improved and reinforcements from 
Stalingrad will also be available. Meanwhile, 
farther north, the progress of the Russian 
drive south of Voronezh threatens to cut 
the communication between Kharkov and 
the Donetz and is approaching the Upper 
Donetz. The Donetz basin, in fact, seams 
likely to become a dangerous salient under 
attack from three directions. There is 
therefore a possibility, though it is still 
remote, that the shortening of the front, of 
which the German people have been warned, 
envisages a withdrawal from the Donetz 
when everything has been done to save the 
armies of the Caucasus. 

jV^FANWHiLE, the success of the break* 
through at Voronezh has produced 
another critical situation. !t will mean further 
heavy demands on German reserves, and it 
threatens to interrupt the railway from 
Kursk to Kharkov, which Is one of the main 
lateral routes by which reserves can be 
moved. Moreover, this thrust has proved 
once again that the Russians are now capable 
of breaking through the most strongly 
defended positions and that hedgehog towns 
are liable to prove traps rather than defensive 
assets. 

In the centre and north there has been no 
great change since the capture of Veliki 
Luki and the relief of Leningrad, but at both 
of these points dangers threaten which tie 
up German reserves. 

The German soldier continues to haht 
hard, but he cannot, after a series of disasters 
and retreats, be the man he was when full of 
confidence. The numbers of prisoners cap¬ 
tured may be symptomatic of some loss of 
morale. The satellite armies, which have 
for so long served a useful purpose, have 
almost ceased to exist, and such remnants 
as remain can have little military value. 
Will the Germans be able to replace their 
immense losses ? They may by super¬ 
human exertions replace material and fill up 
their depleted ranks with young and partly- 
trained men. But they cannot make good the 
loss of fully trained and war-experienced 
men. especially officers and non-commis¬ 
sioned officers. 

Apart from victories gained, territory 
recovered and railway communications re¬ 
opened must immensely improve the Russian 
situation. But, on the whole, the best reason 
for optimism is the new standard of tactical 
efficiency now manifest in the Red Army. 


NORTH AFRICA The sound of 

.. the pipes in 

Tripoli gave cheering proof that the fast page 
of the last chapter of the history of the 
Libyan campaigns had been reached. 

For all-round brilliancy it would be 
difficult to find an equal of Alexander's 
campaign. With all three services pulling 
their weight, and with the administration 
organization performing as brilliantly as the 
fighting forces, it was a wonderful eijiibition 
of team work of the highest order. 

Rommel, if he hoped to throw Montgomery 
out of his stride at Zem-Zem, was disap¬ 
pointed. and the resistance offered by his 
rearguard there did practically nothing to 
delay the advance of the 8th Army and cost 
him casualties. Thereafter, he relied mainly 
on mines to slow down pursuit which has 
now reached the Tunisian frontier. 

Will Rommel attempt to bar the advance 
of the 8th Army into Tunisia either on the 
Mareth Line or at the Gabis defile ? That 
he wilt hold one or both as strong rearguard 
positions is practically certain ; and, as at 
Zem-Zem. Montgomery, before attacking 
will probably have to pause to close up his 
army, reconnoitre and get his supply services 


well established. The time required to make 
the port of Tripoli reasonably usable is 
likely to affect the development of the situa¬ 
tion. I find it hard to believe, however, that 
the Germans will attempt to hold Southern 
Tunisia permanently, it would mean spread¬ 
ing their troops over a very wide area and 
the maintenance of a much larger force than 
their precarious sea communications could 
be relied on to keep fully supplied. More¬ 
over. the defensive Mareth and Gabis 
positions would be exposed to attack from 
both front and rear. 

Tt seems more probable, therefore, that 
they will concentrate on holding the more 
important northern half of the courtry. 
Rommel certainly may stand in the south 
till Montgomery is in a position to attack, 
and he may be reinforced there in the hopes 
that an attempt to interpose on his line of 
retreat might offer an opportunity fo'r one 
of his characteristic counter-strokes. Axis 
reports indicate that an American army is 
threatening to interpose, anc^lommel may 
believe that an inexperieoced army may offer 
opportunities which the experienced 8th 
Army never presented. 

On the whole, however, the situation in 
Tunisia is full of uncertainties and is veiled 
by secrecy. Yet it is not unreasonable to 
believe, with the situation in Russia going 
from bad to worse, that the Germans will 
try to keep their commitments in Africa to 
the minimum which will meet their main 
object of keeping the Sicilian Channel closed 
to our convoys. 

THE FAR EAST with the final 

.. extermination 

of the Japanese in Papua operations for the 
time being arc almost exclusively confined to 
air attacks on advanced Japanese bases. The 
Papuan operations afforded a convincing 
proof of what white men can accomplish in 
the most trying tropical surroundings and 
weather. It was a desperate test of courage 
and endurance brilliantly passed. 

In Guadalcanal the Americans are extend¬ 
ing their area of occupation and by degrees 
mopping up the remaining Japanese. 

What the assembling of a large Japanese 
convoy in the more northern islands means 
is not yet clear, but it is costing the enemy 
heavy losses in aircraft and shipping. 
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Paving the Way for Victory in North Africa 
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Just What and Where Is the Mareth Line? 



I N 1938, when Mussolini threatened to 
occupy Tunis, the French con* 
structH the Mereth Line. Running 
for 30 miles from -the Mediterranean to 
the Matmata Hills in S. Tunisia, these 
defences take their name from Mareth. 
an inland village which forms the pivot 
of the whole line. Built %n the pattern 
of the Maginot, the Mareth defences 
consist of three lir>es, each with a series 
of fortresses cut into the desert rock or 
built of reinforced concrete. Underground 
sleeping quarters, guns which can be 
lowered out of s'ght, telephones, under¬ 
ground water supplies drawn from the 
Mareth Oasis are some of the most im¬ 
portant features of this Tunisian Maginot. 

The defences stretch for a depth of 
from nine to ten miles, hlling in the 
whole of the gap between the hills and sea. 
In 1940 Vichy agreed to dismantle them, 
but to what extent demilitarisation was 
carried out it is impossible to tell. 

It is estimated that 40.000 men are 
needed to take over the defences at full 
strength. The only good road from 
Tripoli to the S. Tunisian ^ain rur» 
through the Mareth Line. The photo¬ 
graphs in this page were taken in 1938. 
when the defences had just been completed. 
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Into Tripoli Montgomery Marched in Triumph 

Ciowniny; the splendid achievement of the 8th Armj in its i.^oO'mile advance from within the 
Egyptian frontier was the capture of Tripoli, last surviving capital of Mussolini's "Roman 
Empire.” This account is bas^ for the most part on the disMtches of Reuters correspondents, 

Eric Lloyd Williams, George Crawley and Dennis Martin. 


A s dawn was breaking General Mont* 
gomery stood on the Gcbel heights 
and watched his victorious troops 
stream down the precipitous mountain 
roads into the streets of Tripoli, last remain¬ 
ing city of Italy's once extensive colonial 
empire. It was a great moment, the crowning 
achievement of a magnificent piece of general¬ 
ship. Prom the very beginning of the cam¬ 
paign Rommel had been hopelessly out¬ 
generaled, his men outfought Before the 
oflensive was launched, war correspondents 
at the 8th Army's H.Q. were told that 
Tripoli would be in Allied hands on January 
22 ; and sure enough, the BriiLsh columns 
were outside Tripoli before nighifail on the 
appointed day this, in spite of some of 


the heaviest going in North Africa—while 
behind them streamed a great caravanserai of 
trucks, carrying hospital equipment, water, 
food, shells, repair units, bridge-builders, 
tank-recovery units, and all the other equip¬ 
ment needed for running a modern army. 

The 8ih Army's final advance on the 
doomed city was made from three directions : 
two columns of armoured units and New 
Zealanders charged through the desert to the 
south, while the infantry; the Highlanders of 
the 51st Division, mopp^ up along the coast 
road. No minefields were found in the 
desert, but along the coast road the enemy 
used his old rearguard tactics of mines and 
booby-traps. Every cortccivable device was 
adopted to delay the advance ; every culvert 
and bridge was demolished and the road 
surface was pitted with holes blown in by 
the retreating enemy. Armed resistartce, 
however, was slight. The last engagement 
with Rommel's panzers before the city's 
fall was fought at Azizia, a few miles to 
the south, when the crack 7th Armoured 
Division were in action. 

It was an amazing performance. Eric 
Lloyd Williams of Reuters, who was with one 
of rhe armoured columns, described it as 


“ the wildcst-cver advance." He pictured 
British tanks and gun columns racing through 
a vast wilderness of hills and deep, wide 
ravines looking like mountains of the moon. 
One minute they would be seen going across 
a l^at tableland covered with black basalt 
rocks; the next, the whole column would 
disappear. You would not see it again until 
you came to the sleep edge of some wadi; 
and there, with the leading tank many miles 
away, just dust in a mirage of distorted 
distance, you would sec the column picking 
its way through a great ravine. So they went 
on. bouncing along across wide rocky plains, 
then creeping through basall-dott^ hills, 
descending into sand-hllcd wadis where no 
roud had ever been made, churning along 


through the great seas of sand until finally 
they climbed up through the tumbled peaks 
of the Tripolitanian mountain ridge guarding 
the town on the Mediterranean shore. 

Oathfred in their three columns in the Acids 
^ surrounding the city wails, the British 
assault troops awaited General Montgomery’s 
order to advance. When this was given, the 
three columns converged and mov^ on the 
town. This was at 5 a.m. on January 23. 
One column came from the cast ; a second 
force, which had streamed down the moun¬ 
tain pass the night before along the road 
from "Tarhuna, moved in from the south ; 
the third column rumbled in through the 
western gate. 

Just after six a.m. on Saturday. Janua^ 23. 
reported Alexander ClitTord of The Daily 
Mail, when the eastern sky was still onfy 
faintly pale with dawn, a British tank called 
Dorothy (after the driver's sweetheart in 
Liverpool) clattered into the main square. 
Seven Gordon Highlanders and a sapper 
clung to the tank as it felt its way cautiously 
through the still streets^ But the first British 
troops to scout the city were a patrol of Ilth 
Hussars who were nosing up into the southern 
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MONTGOMERY TO HIS MEN 

I EAOING un>» of the Ei|hch Army are new only 
^ about 200 miles from Tripoli. Triooti it chr only 
town In th* Italian empire oversea still remaining In 
their poesession. ThereTore, we will take it from them ; 
they will then have no oversea empire. 

The enemy wilt try to stop us : but if every one of ua, 
whether a front line soMier or an officer or man whose 
duty is performed in other spheres, putt his whole 
heart and soul into this next contest, then noihins can 
scop US. 

Nothin! stopped us since the Battle of Efype 
be(an on October 23. 1942. Nothini will stop us now. 
Some must tuy back to be|in with, but we shell ail be 
in the hunt eventually. 

On to Tripoli I Our friends in the heme country 
will be thrilled when they hear we have captured 
that place.— Jan. 12. 1943. 

suburbs as early as 4 a.m., and an hour and a 
half later drove in through the streets and 
out a^in. " If anybody deserves the honour 
of being Arst into Tripoli." wrote Gifford, 
** it was these Hussars, who have been so 
long in the desert that they glory in the nick¬ 
name of ‘ the Desert Rats.’ The Gordon 
Highlanders, then, were the Aral infantry in. 
Dorothy was the ATst tank. Seaforlh High¬ 
landers, who fought so gallantly at LI 
Alamein, singing machine-gunners of the 
Middlesex Regiment, and men of the BuAs— 
the Royal East Kent Regiment- and the 
Queens—the West Surreys-followed." 

A T noon General Montgomery, standing in 
^ the sun at the Porto Benito cross-roads 
just without the city wait, officially received 
the surrender of the city. To him, standing 
between an interpreter and one of his briga¬ 
diers, approached the Lord Mayor of 1 npoli; 
Commandatorc San Marco. Vice-Governor 
of Libya; and the Prefect. 'The Italians were 
in full uniform, glittering with medals; 
Montgomery made an interesting contrast, 
in his batticdrcss, lank beret and two sweaters 
of different colours. The delegates listened 
carefully to his demands, said Mr. Clifford. 
•• The Vice-Governor’s nose twitched once 
or twice as though he wanted to blow it, but 
didn't Quite like to. Then they all turned and 
frowned. But at the end they had no questions 
to ask." Commissariat and police were to 
remain Italian responsibilities, said the 
General. "-There’s a very big population here. 
I have nothing against the Civilian population, 
provided it remains orderly. My war is 
against the Italian and German armies." At 
th< same lime he uttered a stern warning 
against any treachery or espionage. 

As General Montgomery with his senior 
commanders entered the town, Arab and 
Italian civilians lined the streets and cheered. 
Before them marched British infantry to the 
skirl of the Highlanders’ bagpipes, and the 
General took the salute in the main square. 
Then as column af\er column of British 
troops swept by. the Union Jack was broken 
at the masthead over Tripoli Town Hall. 
A few hours later General Montgomery 
spoke to the correspondents. " I have 
nothing but praise for the men of the 8th 
Army,’’ he said, " they have done what 1 
expected of them." 

In the city itself there was never a sign of 
resistance, few signs even of hostility to the 
conquerors. But in the harbour area the 
effects of repeated pounding by the R.A.F. 
were plentiful. Wrecked ships dotted the 
bay and the warehouses lay in ruins. 

Soon life in Tripoli was back almost to 
normal. Shops to open, and the 

hotels Ailed up with military personnel. 
In the square the citizens listened with grow¬ 
ing appreciation to the roll of drums, the 
strange music of the pipes. 
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The Roman Wolf Hears the Conqueror’s Pipes 
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THE WAR AT SEA 


by Francis E. McMurtrie 


N ews was received at the end of 
January 1943 of the supersession of 
the supreme Chief of the German 
Navy, Admiral Raedcr, by one of his subord¬ 
inates. Admiral Doenitz. Previously the 
latter had been in charge of the Nazi sub* 
marine service. 

Whatever the underlying reasons fm* this 
change, it is obvious that, tike the whole¬ 
sale dismissal of German generals each time 
the Army fails to achieve its objects, it is 
designed to provide a scapegoat under the 
gospel that the Fuehrer himself is infallible. 

Probably the immediate cause of Raeder's 
downfall, though he has doubtless been 
slipping from favour for some time past, 
was the failure of the German fleet to 
stop British convoys getting through to 
North Russia. Without the arms and 
munitions that have poured in by this route, 
it is improbable that the Soviet armies could 
have accomplished a tithe of what they have 
done recently. Apart from this, there is 
reason to suppose that Hitler is by no means 
satisfied with the progress of the submarine 
campaign. Though fantastic figures have 
been broadcast by Berlin of the alleged 
sinkings of shipping by U-hoats, the fact that 
the Allies were able to land their armies 
in North Africa with such small opposition 
must have been a bitter disappointment to 
the enemy. 

It is of course quite possible that Raedcr 
showed himself to be a lukewarm supporter 
of the submarine as the principal naval 
weapon. In pre-war days he strongly advocated 
the sending out of surface raiders to prey 
upon commerce. His belief in this method 
of attacking seaborne trade has been shown 
by the persistency with which heavily armed 
ships of mercantile type have been let loose 
on to the trade routes, to say nothing of the 
Graf Spec's ignominious end and the loss of 
the Bismarck. Several of the mercantile 
type raiders also failed to return, such as the 
Atlantis, sunk by H.M.S. Devonshire on 
November 22, 1941 ; the Kormoran, sunk 
in action with H.M.'A.S. Sydney in ibe same 
month ; the Pinguin, sunk by H.M.S. 
Cornwall in May ; one sunk by H.M.S. 
Dorsetshire in December 1941 ; and yet 
another which was recently reported to have 



been destroyed by U.S. Naval forces In the 
South Atlantic. 

Raedcr himself is understood to have said 
that he was relieved of his duties at his own 
request, " on account of the state of his 
health." That excuse is unlikely to deceive 
anyone who has studied Hitler's methods of 
dispensing with the services of those who do 
not satisfy him. 

rjotNrrz. in an order of the day to the 
^ German Navy, stated that he will con¬ 
tinue in personal charge of U-boat operations. 
He must call for unconditional obedience, 
supreme courage and sacriflee,'' he concluded. 
This may be taken as further evidence that 
in the coming spring a supreme effort to 
sink more shipping will be made by the Axis 
submariite flotillas. 

It is now clear that in a broadcast ten 
days earlier the Nazi authorities were leading 
up to Doeniiz's hew appointment. It was 
then announced that he had " established a 
wireless network across the-ocean to track 
Allied convoys," adding that the submarine 
war against shipping " is first and foremost 
in the mind of Admiral Duenitz." *12)1$, in 
view of what has sirtce happened, sounds as 
though Raedcr were being blamed for not 
devoting more attention to submarine war¬ 
fare. According to enemy reports, Doeniiz 
recently went as far as Madagascar in a 
submarine, in order to confer there with the 
Chief of the Japanese Naval SUIT. 

'T'RIPOLI'S Importance as a British 
Naval Base in the Mediterranean. 

What effect will the occupation of the fwrt 
of Tripoli have on the buttle for Tunisia ? 
This must depend to some extent on the time 
it takes to clear the harbour of wrecks and to 
repair the damaged moles. From experience 
at Benghazi, it is evident that this can be 
done much more rapidly than the enemy 
supposed when the work of blocking and 
demolition was executed. 

Once in working order, the port can be 
used freely by our supply vessels, which will 
relieve the tong land lines of communication 
of the Eighth Army of much of the task of 
keeping it reinforced, fed and munitioned. 
Moreover, cruisers, destroyers and smaller 
craft of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Fleet will be 
able to use Tripoli as 
a base from which to 
attack the seaborne 
supplies of the Axis 
armies in Tunisia. Al¬ 
ready those supplies 
have been suffering 
from the incessant at¬ 
tacks of our submarines 
and aircraft, the former 
based on Malta. Re¬ 
cently the enemy have 
made increasing use of 
schooners, which can 
creep along the coast 
unobserved after mak¬ 
ing the crossing from 
Sicily by night. Not 
only are they less 
k ^ I conspicuous targets 
L H I than bigger ships, but 
■ to lose one is a less 

H I serious matter in the 
Bf ^ present depleted state 
1 I of Italian shipping. 
IBl—^ A foretaste of what 


REAN-AOH. D. W. BOYD, whM« appointment aa Fifth S«a Lord, with 
Cha additional citio of Chiof of Naval Air Eqylpmont, was announead 
on ian. 13, 1941. Ha commaikdad Cha aircraft-carrier llluatrioua at 
Taranto in 1940, and waa given command of an aircraft-carrier aonadron 
in 1941. FMoto,/tuofialed PAGE 552 


IS to come was given 
at (he beginning of 
December 1942, when 
British cruisersand 



ADM. OOCNITZ, appointed C-ln-C. of tho 
German Navy in placa of Adm. Raoder on 
Jan. M, I94X Hithorto chiof of HItler'a 
U-boat Command, he waa a U-beat com- 
mandar In the laat war. PMo, Speft ^ Ceiiefat 


destroyers under Rear-Admiral C. H. J. 
Harcouri sank four supply ships and two 
escorting destroyers in a smart action. With 
Tripoli available as a ba-se, operations of 
this Irind will be much easier to carry out; 
and the Royal Navy can be trusted to miss 
no opportunity of striking. In time shortage 
of supplies must gradually weaken (he enemy 
in Turusia to an extent which will render his 
defeat inevitable. 

The Admiralty have to be congratulated 
on their latest appointments in connexion 
with the Fleet Air Arm. Rear-Admiral Denis 
W. Boyd, who has had war experience m 
command of aircraft-carriers, has been 
appointed Fifth Sea Lord, a post which bas 
been temporarily vacant since Vice-Admiral 
Lyster went back to sea in the early, part of 
last year. His secondary title, instead of 
‘ ‘ Chief of Naval Air Services " as in Admiral 
Lyster’s case, is " Chief of Naval Air 
Equipment." 

^APTAiN R. H. Portal, hitherto Director of 
the Air Division of the Naval Staff at 
the Admiralty, becomes Assistant Chief of 
the Naval Staff (Air), with acting rank of 
Rear-Admiral. Though he will not himself 
be a member of the Board of Admiralty, he 
will be rc.sponsibIe to the Chief and Vice 
Chief of the Naval Staff, both of whom arc 
on the Board. Rear-Admiral Portal has had 
long experience of naval flying, in which he 
graduated during the last war. He is a 
younger brother of the Chief of the Air 
Staff, Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal, 
no inconsiderable asset when it is remembered 
how often (he two Services have to co¬ 
operate. • Admiral Sir Frederic Dreyer, who 
has been Chief of Naval Air Services at the 
Admiralty since the departure of Vice- 
Admiral Lyster, will continue his good work 
with the new designation of Deputy Chief of 
Naval Air Equipment. The post of Assistant 
Chief of Naval Air Services, hitherto held by 
Vice-Admiral R. B. Davies, V.C., has been 
abolished. 

This reorganization, together with the 
news announced by Mr. A. V. Alexander, the 
First Lord, in an address in London on 
January 13 of a general speeding-up in the 
production of new types of aircraft for the 
Navy, is welcome and timely in view of the 
need for augmented air defence against 
U-boat attacks on shipping. Another welcome 
piece of news irleas^ by the First Lord was 
that the Navy is expecting early delivery from 
the United States of a number of new dive- 
bombers. 




They Got the Convoy Safely Through to Malta 



CAPT. C. R. MILL. O.t.E. E. E. HAYES. ».E.M. F. FOTH6RCILL, B.E.M. C. R. B. GOODMAN, M.B.E. 

HU thip d*«trcv*d I •n*m]r air* Cr««s«r of a torpodoad vm«oI, ha HU cool aod accurate gwnfira A« 2nd OfRcar ha thowad aa* 
craft bafora baing tunk hartalf. diiplayod groat tkill and couraga. halpad to dottrojr a U*boaL captlonal aMlitv in convoy dutioa. 



CAPT. H. PINKNEY. D.S.O., M.B.E. CHIEF ENG. L. BENTLEY, D.S.C.. 2nd OFFICER R. BETTESS, O.S.C 


Ufca thair follow* of tho Horchant Navywhoia photograph* appaar above, thoao thro* Morcantila Marin* ofReari helped to defend an important 
convoy which reached Malta in Augwit It42. They woro among thoM of th* Merchant Navy to win naval honour* for th* firtt time in hittory. Centra, 
unloading th* praciOM* cargo at the dock* by night. PAGE 553 Pkahu. Britith : L.K.A., Wm. Jon4*[Mallai 








Coastal Command Keeps Watch and Ward 



COASTAL COMMANO (H.M. Stationery Offleo, 2a.) fublUtiod in Jan. It4) tho Air Miniftry account of tho work of Coaital Command 

contaifN a numbar of phototrapM not bftfcorto roloasod t boro ara tomo of Cbom. Top ioft, WoHinston tMod wKh tpocial attachmoota for oaplodinc 
magnoaic mino* bofor»>bip« worn o««ipp«d with dogatnaing goar. Top right, U4»oac undar lira from a Sundarland Sying boat. Bolow, Carman 
Invaaion bargaa* maatod in Boulogna harbour in IMO. PAGE 5S4 Photo!. BrttishOffUuU: Croon Co^yrtgU; Pox 











Great Achievements Recalled by the Camera 



TKIPLI TASK Of COASTAL COMMAND, wArking in cooperation with th« Royal Navy, U '* to find tho onomy ; atrlko the onamy s protect oor 
•hipt. ThM* photographs aro somo of thoM included in the recently published Coastal Command. m»-42. Top, an Anson aircraft maintains 
vigilant watch ever a convoy. Below, the men who do the job—Ist and 2nd pilots (background) of a Catalina Ryinx-boat with their navigator (right) 
and radln nnaratnr. PAGE 55S UgieiaJ: Crvrn CopvriKht 











Premier and President Hold Council of War 



‘ THIS IS A HISTORIC MOMENT.' For day* In mid-January IM3 th« Rraaidant of the Unllad 
Statat and tha Prima Miniataraf tha Unitad Rinjdam wara la confaranca at Caaablanca, Franch 
naval basa an tKa Atlantic caaat af Maracca. During hh atay in N. Africa Mr. Reaaavalt viiltad 
U.S. traoM and (I) ahawa him aaatad In a Jaap aa ha makaa hla tour af Inapactian. Tha Praaidant 
and tha Prima Mlnlatar accapiad adjalning vitlaa at Anfa. a amall raaart naar Caaablanca, and 
(I) thay ara laan in tha gar^n af a third villa In which thair talka wara hald. Gan. Ciraud, High 
CommiMlanar far French N. Africa, and Gan. da Gaulla. laadar af tha Fighting Franch O), thaka 
hand* in tha praaanca of tha two graat damacratic laadara, who fimultanoautiy aaclaimod, “ This 
it a historic momant." Pln4as, Orunk O^tal: Ciokh CoPirigkt PAGE 556 


T he Caaablanca Conference- the fourth occa¬ 
sion on which Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt had met since the beginning of 
the war may prove to be one of the most moment¬ 
ous events in the history of the present conflict. 

It was on January sy that the world learned 
that the great leaders of the two nations had been 
in consultation at Casablanca (whither th^ had 
gone by air) since January 14. Great Britain 
and the United States were thus active participants 
in the " unconditional surrender" meeting - 
so named by the American President in a Press 
conference to denote that the unconditional sur¬ 
render of Germany, Italy and Japan was the 
only auurancc of future world peace. 

Gen. de Gaulle and Gen. Giraud also met and 
discussed plans for the unification of the war 
effort of the French Empire ; and on January 37 
they issued a joint statement. “We have met. 
We have talked (it read). We have registered 
our entire agreement on the end to be achieved, 
which is the liberation of France and the triurnuh 
of human liberties by the total defeat of the 
enemy. This end will be attained by the union in 
the war of all Frenchmen flghting side by side 
with all their Allies." 

The Conference came at a crucial time for the 
Axis, and the news of its holding filled the peoples 
of the United Nations and of the oppressed 
European countries with renewed hope and assur¬ 
ance as they looked towards the oampaigns of (he 
conung year. In London and Washington the 
great gathering was accepted as a council of war 
a sure sign that increased pressure would be 
brought to bear upon the Axis, involving a con¬ 
certed plan of the utmost significance. 

M r. ROOSEVELT flew 5,000 miles to N. 

Africa. It was the first time that any 
President of the United States had left his country 
during a war, and the first flight made by Mr. 
Roosevelt since 1933. He flew by Clipper to a 
point in N. Africa, where be transferred to a four- 
engin^ bomber which had been specially fitted 
out for the journey. On his return journey the 
Presi^nt. travelling via Liberia, visited President 
Vargas of Braail at Natal, called in at Trinidad, 
and arrived back in Washington on Januen 31. 
Mr. Churchill went from Casablanca to Cairo, 
when he proceeded to Adana, in Turkey, for 
consultations (January 30-31) with President 
Inonu and his ministers. Having paid a brief 
visit to Cyprus, be returned via Cairo and Tripoli, 
arriving in London on February 7. 





History in the Making at Casablanca Meeting 



*' ''T^HE Freudent of the United Stetes and the 

I Prime Minister of Greet Britain here been 
in conference near Casablanca since 
January >4," said a communique published on 
January 37. " They were accompartied." it went 
on, “ the Combined Chiefs of Staff of the two 
countries, and a number of other hifth-rankmc 
officials and officers from both countries. For 
ten days the Combined StaRs were in constant 
session, meeting two or three times a day and 
lecording progress at intervals to the President and 
the Prime Minister. The entire Reid of war was 
surveyed theatre by theatre, throughout the 
world, and all resources were marshalled for the 
intense prosecution of the war by sea, land, and 
air. Nothing like this prolonged discussion be* 
tween two Allies has ever taken place before. 

’' Complete agreement was reached between 
the leaders of the two countries and their re¬ 
spective StaRs upon the war plans and enterprises 
to be undertaken during the campaign in 1943 
against Germany, Italy, and Japan, with a view 
to drawing the utmost advantage from the 
markedly favourable turn of events at the close of 
1943. 

“ Premier Stalin was cordially invited to meet 
the President and the Prime Minister, in which case 
the meeting would have been held very much 
farther to the east. He is, however, unable to 
leave Russia at this time on account of the great 
oflensive which he himself as C.-in-C. is directing. 
The President and Prime Minister realised to the 
full the enormous weight of the war which Ruqsia 
is successfully bearing along her whole land front, 
and their prime object has been to draw as much 
of the weight as possible oR the Russian armies 
by engaging the enemy as heavily as possible at 
the best selected points. Premier Stahn has been 
fully informed of the military proposals. 

" The President and the Prime Minister have 
been in communication with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek. They have apprised him of the measures 
which they are undertaking to assist him in China's 
magnificent and unrelaxing struggle . . . 

" The occasion of the meeting between the 
President and the Prime Minister made it oppor¬ 
tune to invite Gen. Giraud to confer with the 
Combined Chiefs of StaH and to arrange for a 
meeting between him and Gen. de Gaulle . . . 

“ The President and the Prime Minister and the 
Combined StaRs, having completed their plans for 
the oRensive campaigns of 1943, have now 
separated in order to put them into execution." 


AT THE CASABLANCA CONFERENCE. Top photograph, taken at a Chief of Sujf confer, 
•nee in the Anfa Hotel, near Casablanca, shows : t, Adm. B. i. King, C.-in-C., U.S. Na«r • «. 
Gen. Marshall. Chief of Staff. U.S. Armjr ; 1. LC-Gen. Arnold, commanding U.S. Army Air Force 
4. Field-Marshal Sir J. Oill, head of British Joint Staff in Washington ; S. Sir. C. Portal, Chiot 
of Air Staff; 4, Con. Sir A. Brooke, C.I.G.S.; 7. Adm. Sir O. Pound. First Sea Lord; LorC 
Chitf of Combinod Oporotionte Botow, Mr. Chyrchill ^ » 

Srititb roprttontfttivofte I* Sir C. Portal ; 2, Adm. Sir D. Poy«d ; 4, Plold-Martbal Sir J. Dill ; S 
Gen. Sir A. Brooke ; 4. Gen. Sir H. Alesander ; 7, Lord Louis Mountbatten ; 0. MaJ. Gen. Sir H 
Ismay ; t. Lord Leathore ; If. Mr. MacMillan, Resident Minister at Allied H.Q.. N. Africa. 
Pfcotw, ifriiii* CVes'a Csfyngi: PAGE 5557 




‘Mines Were Laid in Enemy Waters’ 

Become almost a commonplace in the news bulletins over the past few months, this announce* 
ment hides one o( the most interesting and one oi the quietest offensives of the war—an attack 
in which the air and naval arms of tlw United Nations nave combined their strength in striking 
hard blows at the Axis transport system. This article is contributed by J. ALLEN GRAYDOfT 




T he attacks by Bomber and bighler Com¬ 
mands upon Germany's transport 
system have forced (he Nazis to utilize 
more than ever before (he coastal ships 
(hey conslructed before (he War. This 
fleet has been strengthened by the inclusion 
of craft commandeered from France, Nor¬ 
way, Belgium, Holland and Denmark. 


R.A.F. MINCLAVING AIRCflAFT repestedfy drop mlaea io onotny 
waters. This photo wai taken at a station from which Canadian and 
British pianos operate. One of the mines Is about to Im loaded into the 
waiting Hampden. yiiulo, Central Putt 

Wi(h (his coastal fleet at (heir disposal the 
Germans hoped to case their overworked 
railway system. 

But the R.A.F. and Royal Navy, by 
splendid cooperation, as I have seen for 
mvscif. have cut deep into Hitler's reserves 
of coastal shipping -and the mines they have 
laid in enemy shipping lanes have played 
a major part in this success. 

In The First Great War the Royal Navy, in 
four years of war, laid 128,652 mines in enemy 
waters. Already, in cooperation with Bomber 
Command, the Senior Service has exceeded 
this figure. From Norway round to Toulon 
our minelayers go quietly about their work ; 
and to talk with these men who carry out 
one of the most secret of our many offensives 
makes you appreciate all the more the 
greatness of their achievement. 

F^tRiNO (he course of (he lust thirteen months 
^ Bomber Command, in some cases 
calling u^n the giant Lancasters. Halifaxes 
and Stirling.s, has flown 3.000,000 miles on 
operations concerned with minclaying. Last 
month 500 of these “ eggs of death," as 
pilots call them, were dropped in enemy 
shipping lanes. We have good reason to 
believe that for every German vessel sunk 
as the result of mines, the loss of which is 
made public, yet another is destroyed and 
kept secret by the Axis authorities. German 
Ll-boats. too, slinking close inshore, are 
reported to have suffered serious damage as 
the resuH of hitting British mines. 

" I suppose you think minela>ing a dare¬ 
devil job," a young pilot officer, captain of a 
Lancaster, sard to me when 1 sat in an R.A.F. 
mess a short tinte ago. " You’re wrong. 

It's one of the most monotonous jobs in the 
world. You take your orders from the 
Admiralty, fly for hours in the dark, reach 
the' target area,' drop the mine, then go back 
home. No thrills. No bangs. Just 
monotony." 

I might add (hat (his young pilot was once 
caught in the beam of German searchlights 


on the coast and had his wrist-watch shot 
off by an enemy night-fighter; yet he kept 
to his course and ‘ ‘ placed '' his mine? in the 
spot the Admiralty " bruins behind the 
scenes " had selected. 

Even the famed Kiel Canal, and other 
waters hitherto thought closed to our mine¬ 
layers, have been " visited " by Bomber 
Command. In fact, 
since the R.A.F. and 
Navy joined hands in 
this attack our suc¬ 
cesses have increased 
day by day. 

It is interesting to 
watch mines (King 
loaded aboard our fly¬ 
ing giants. I have 
seen the " eggs." 
after being loaded 
aboard trollies by 
crane, hauled along 
by a tractor, driven 
by a young W.A.A.F., 
to the machines. Al¬ 
ways a naval expert 
is present to fuse the 
mines, and to sec how 
closely he works with 
the R.A.r. ground 
crews makes you ap¬ 
preciate just how wdl 
the Senior and Junior 
services are working. 

The Germans, in 
(heir efforts to reduce 
(he efficiency of our aerial minelayers, have 
introduced night-fighter patrols, together 
with anti-aircraft ships, to cover their coastal 
waters. Powerful searchlights have also been 
mounted, but the minelayers, although the 
danger has increased, continue to force home 
their attacks. When I was in Germany just 
before the War ! heard talk of a new " speed¬ 
boat minesweeper " the Reich Fleet had 
introduced. Today wc know it as the 
R-boat. It is a speedy vessel and was put into 
commission to sweep up our mines in the 
shortest possible time. The German sea¬ 
men do not relish being drafted on to these 
craA, but the British mine offensive is causing 
the Nazi transport system to creak. 

Nazi merchantmen and tankers forced out 
of their normal lanes 
by our mines have to 
run (he gauntlet of 
Royal Navy “ light 
coastal forces.' ’ Motor 
torpedo boats, pro¬ 
tected by the motor 
and steam gunboats, 
as 1 have seen when 
out in (he English 
Channel and North 
Sea, take a terrible 
toll. During recent 
months these light 
forces have destroyed 
over a score of mer¬ 
chantmen and (ankers, 
and severely damaged 
forty-five. And the 
mines forced the Ger¬ 
mans. against their 
wishes, into our trap. 


into waters close to the enemy, unload their 
T.N.T., and just as quietly set a course for 
home. The Germans, knowing the daring 
of these men, many of whom I found to be 
mcml'icrs of the R.N.V.R.. have strengthened 
their patrols by including among the 
armoured trawlers the speedy Schnelibootes, 
more commonly known as " E-boats." (.See 
Haworth diagram of British .ind German 
light coastal craft in page 278). 

^NE young commanding officer, formerly a 
solicitor, with whom I have talked, told 
me how. on one particularly dangerous mis¬ 
sion. they passed clean through the middle of 
a German convoy. Every man aboard the 
motor launches wanted to fire upon the Hun, 
but they held (heir fire while (he Germans 
passed but a few yards away. One German 
ship passed within twenty yards of a motor 
launch, and the Germans aboard were so 
surprised that they could only let off -a. 
rocket I By the time the alarm had been 
given (he British craft were laying their mines. 
This task compfeied, they withdrew from (he 
areas and watched the Germans fitting it 
out among themselves ! 

On another occasion a rating was injured 
when a German fighter attacked. But he 
refused to allow anyonoto tend him until the 
minelaying had b^n completed. During 
another " trip ” our minelayers were so 
close to the Cicrman-held coast (hat a sentry, 
on anti-invasion patrol, hailed (hem, but 
fortunately without disastrous results. 

Today the enemy, to assist their own 
surface craft, as well as planes, to locate and 
destroy British minelayers, have mounted 
some of the most powerful searchlights in 
the world in various coastal areas. I have 
been blinded by those facing Dover, and had 
the experience of being cau^t in their beams 
when in (he Straits of Dover. By using 
(hem the Hun would appear to think that 
he will nt least keep our minelayers away 
from his shores. 

But the men who conduct one of the most 
important offensives, an attack which must 
remain for the most part on the " secret 
list," still take their war into (he enemy's 
shipping lanes—and have given Hitler a 
headache he cannot shake off! 


Roys 

launchc 


Royal Navy motor 
les. under cover 
of darkness, also play 
a big part in this most 
secret war. I have 
seen them, undercover 
of darkness, put their 
bows into (he open 
sea, " slide " quietly 


M.T.B. CREW LOADING A TORPEDO Into tKNr thip. Motor tor- 
pode boot* ploy • (root port in tho haxordoti* work of proCMtinf oor 
cooftol wator*, and hav« tcorod many tuccoatM againtt Clio onemy 
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noMia^ Msian^ <l/* ihe €reorge CrosM 


Would she, could she, survive f That was the question asked in the summer of 1940, when Malta was exposed to the 
full fury of Axis stren^h in the Mediterranean. Two and a half years have passed, and rtot Malta but Tripoli has fallen. 
Always Malta has roared dehance—thanks to her people’s gallantry, the R.A.F. and the Rwal and Merchant Navies which 
have kept them supplied with arms and food. Top, convoy on its way; below, unloading a supply ship in the docks. 
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Maiia RiM€9 Ahot^e Mhe Sm9ohe of HaMMMe 

Only twenty minutes’ flying time from Axis aerodromes in Sidly, Malta has experienced about 3^000 
air raids. Last year the enany dropped 12,000 tons of bombs on ^ island, and among the many 
buildings of bistoric interest that have been damaged is St Publias’s dnirdi in Valetta 13). in $L 
Julian another bomb has dropped (4). while in (5) ve see Maltese folk dearitur a oile of rubUe. 


#ti MHe WorM*9 Most Bon^hed MHand. 

Deep in the rocky heart of Malta functions the H.Q. of the island’s Command. To the Coastal Defence 
Room ( 1 ) news is flashed of the approach of enemy raiders, and from It the orders proceed to the 
answering guns and %hters. During 1942 alone Malta’s planes and A.A. guns shot down 9S5 Axis 
raiders; our photograph ( 2 ) shows Maltese children playing amongst the remains of a German bomber. 

















* KlnMiw^habie Airer^ft^Cmrrier'* in Aeiion 


fUt**, Britith Ofidml; Cfwm* C^pyr.i 


Durii^ I 9 i 2 aircnft based on Malta's airfields drafted 1,500 tons of bombs on enemy bases in North Africa and Sicdy. 
whUe scores of enemy ships were hH with bombs or torpedoes by pbuMS of the R.A.F. and Fleet Air Ann. Top, a naval 
p^ runniiiK to take of! in bb Hurricane, standing; ready and bombed-up on a Malta airfield. Below, searchlights and enemy 
flares Ui^t up the night sky above FVviana cathedral as the island experiences yet another raid. 




UNDER THE SWASTIKA 

Ominous Cracks in the Facade of Hitler’s Fortress 

In spite of ell that Himmler and his Gestapo can do to suppress ever; whisper, critscism. 
erery symptom of unrest, it is clear that thinn are far from well in the Nazi world. 

The article that follows is contributed by Dr. EDGAR STERN RU8ARTH. the promi¬ 
nent anti-Nazi German publicist who has prerioualy written in our columns. 


H ad HitJer confined his ambitions to 
the German tribe, to (he Germans 
in the widest possible interpretation 
of the word, he might have got away with it, 
as he got away with the tearing up of treaties, 
rearmament, and the incorporation of 
Austria and Sudetenland. Bui bis megalo¬ 
mania induced him to attempt the conquest 
of Europe, even the world ; and in so doing 
he raised up the opposition which will eventu¬ 
ally destroy him. 

There arc three more or Icm organized 
centres of resistance: the military, the 
holders of material power : the Churches 
and social leaders, supporters of tradition ; 
and the oppressed—the conquered peoples as 
well as dissident groups within Germany, 
fighting for their liberty in underground 
movements. Those comprising the first and 
second centres went with Hitler part of the 
way, hoping to use him and his gang for 
their own end.s: the first, in order to regain 
(heir old Prussian supremacy and privilege.s 
within the Stale, glory and booty around it : 
the second in order to fight Bolshcwism. 
rationalism. Trade-Unionism and other 
developments threatening the overthrow of 
an old order and a casic-sysicm. These 
Hitler did little to destroy ; he even favoured 
them, while concentrating upon the anni¬ 
hilation of the third. The Churches, the big 
industrialists and financiers, the heads of 
the civil service, the large estate owners— 
these began to separate themselves from, 
even to stand up to, Hitler when they dis¬ 
covered that his kind of brown bolshevism 
was rather worse, since it was more wanton 
and subtle, than (he red. But the soldiers, 
pampered and spoiled and favoured as never 
before, not even under the Hohenzollern 
soldier-kings, went further than any with 
Hitler. He could have relied on them until 
the end had he, the ex-lance-eorporal.- (he 
drummer, not yielded to the ambition of 
playing Napoleon and, as their war lord,** 
not made at least five major mistakes. 

VVhat were these mistakes? In the first 
place he did not attack Britain when, in 
the summer of 1940, he might perhaps have 
overpowered her. Then he assailed Russia 
after having given her two years to prepare. 
Like his hapless predecessor, Kaiser Wilhelm 
If, he dragged America into the war. Next 
he squandered his best troo{>$ for the sake 
of prestige when he disregarded the generals' 
demand for a withdrawal from the most 
exposed positions in Russia at 4he outset 
of last winter. Finally, he debased ail 
flavours and advantages previously granted 
to his offk'crs’ corps by forcibly permeating 
it with his Nazi Party gangsters who were 
granted ranks for which gertcrals of the old 
school had had to work hard for decades, 
under exacting professional and social rules. 
Of all Hitler's mistakes, this, last ts most 
likely to accelerate his doom, even beyond 
all that the mounting power and experience 
of the United Nations can do. 

Hitler got away with his first grave mis¬ 
take in this connexion: he had merely to 
apologize for the murder, on June 30, 1934, 
of General von Schleicher, his predecessor as 
Otancelior, and his wife. He was able to 
dismiss von Blomberg, his own docile War 
Minister, in February 1938, when he got the 
first faint scent of military opposition, and 
assumed his role himself, while substituting 
Keitel and Brauchitsch for his able C.-in-C., 
General von Frhsch. Then and subsequently 


between 50 and 100 staff officers, denounced 
by his hangman Himmler as being involved 
in the plot," were done away with, strict 
secrecy being imptiscd upon their mourners ; 
but he had to wait for the war before being 
aMc to have (Titsch assassinated without 
the risk of a revolt. Though neither Hitler 
nor Himmler shrink from this simple way 
of overcoming opposition, the latter had to 
warn the Fuehrer against that ** usual 
method '* when giving him the next and 
most dramatic piece of news about the 
generals' junta. For this news was of a 
more powerful, more far-rcaching, and more 


battles, never to win a great war. For that 
is the task of extremely difiicult, hard, per¬ 
sistent team-w^rk by organized brains. rt.>r 
which Hitler—the Bohemian, the “in¬ 
spired" leader--has but sneers. So it is 
that after dismissing generals right and (eft. 
after giving amateurish battle-orders pain¬ 
fully translated into strategic language by 
his private “ Fuehrer Staff” under Gcncr.‘l 
Jodi, Hitler finally decided upon being, not 
only his own Supreme C.-irt-C, but also Ns 
Chief of Staff. 

'T'uat fatitl decision welded together a military 
^ camarilla inspired by individual disap- 
l>ointmentt. hatreds, revenge, and ambitions. 
It centres around Brauchitsch and Bock, 
the latter dismissed for the second lime, on 
October 4, at Stalingrad. Dismissed—or so 
Hitler Is made to believe. He is hardly 
aware yet that all the generals to whom he 
has " given the boot " wanted and got hii 
"bool" to get an alibi for the army leadership 
in case of a stalemate, for which (hey hoped • - 
or a defeat, which they now fear. Their 
technique is simple: when called to his 
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popular move than all (he previous ones — 
nothing less than a challenge by most of the 
men he had made field-marshals and national 
heroes, of his decision to go on with his 
Russian offensive through the bitter winter 
of 1941. 

YtT he dismi$.sed von Brauchitsch, von 
^ Rundstedt, von ^k and not a few 
others; he made himself Supreme Commander 
in fact as well as in name and tackled the 
opposition within the army's brains, the 
General Staff. He had to recall in the 
spring of 1942 Field • Marshal von Bock, 
that ruthless Prussian nobleman and sofdier 
whom the army calls " Dcr Sterber " (the 
" Dic-cr '*), in oiUcr to launch his southern 
offensive—the result of a compromise with 
(he General Staff which, more correctly 
than the amateur strategist, gauged Ger¬ 
many's remaining- resources; but he had 
dismissed since von Leeb, unsuccessful 
besieger of Leningrad, von Mansicin. who 
hud squandered his divisions in the Crimea 
and failed in the Caucasus approaches, and 
many others. And, stubbornly insisting 
upon not only equal but privileged rank for 
his private S.S. gunmcn-forcc and its gutter¬ 
snipe leaders, he favoured the few Nazi 
upstarts among the regular officers. " If 
only 1 had two Rommels !..." he is known 
to have exclaimed occasionally. 

Yet even had he a dozen of the Rommel 
stamp it would but help him to win a few 
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sumptuous 

proaches or demands, (hey arouse the 
Fuehrer to one of his famous fits of maniacal 
fury, then tender their resignation before he 
has time to calm down. Always weak poli¬ 
ticians. their purpose would seem to he the 
creation of a nucleus of powxrr representing 
an alternative to Hiller and his gang (who 
would be sacrificed willingly enough to the 
Allies—" liquidated " by the Army); in 
return for (his, and for the liberation of the 
West, they would hope with the help of re¬ 
actionary elements in our midst, to persuade 
us that the Prussian army must be ^ared to 
some extent, with the generals and Junkers 
at its top. as a bulwark against the tide Of 
Bolshevism threatening to engulf all Europe. 

l^AYBE their aims are narrow-minded, hut 
the results are far-reaching and .should, 
ultimately, prove disastrous for the Nazis. 
For their example and their arguments—often 
more outspoken than (hose of civilians ■ 
spread throughout the country and encourage 
resistance, not merely in other traditionalist 
circles, but also amongst (he workers and 
peasants. 

The iron monster the Fuehrer is driving 
across Europe is still colossal; but it has 
proved to be cast-iron. The first cracks in its 
structure—at Voronezh and Stalingrad, in the 
Caucasus, in N. Africa, and in his western air 
defences-—have shown by now; and cast-iron 
breaks suddenly and comiHctcly once hammer- 
blows encounter fissures, however slight. 




Leningrad’s Epic of the Unknown Civilian 

What London was in iMO. m was Lenincrad from 1941 to 1943—an Epic (as a writer in ttw London 
Zeitung put it) of the Unknown Cirilian. Below we tell of ^ sixteen months' siege, and of the 
Anal tMttle which lifted the dreadful shadow from the lives of the long>suffering but most valiantlp 

enuring Leningraders. 


W ifFN Captain Fyodor Sabakhin and 
Captain Demidov met on the snow- 
covered, corpse-littered battlefield 
outside Lcningn'd they first exchanged the 
passwords so as to identify themselves. Then, 
as is the fashion of demonstrative Russians, 
they gave each other three kisses on the 
check, and flung their arms round each other's 
shoulders. Their men. too. coming up did 
likewise. *rhen for a brief intcr\at they sat on 
the snow, “swopped'' tobacco, and talked for 
a while of the things they had seen and done. 

Just an incident in the years of war. And 
yet that meeting had an historic importance. 
For Sabakhin was commander of an infantry 
l)attalion of General Govorov's army in 
Leningrad, while Demidov was one of General 
Mcrctskov's men lighting their way to 
Leningrad from the Volkhov front to the 
south-east. Their meeting signalized the 
junction of the besieged and their deliverers; 
in other words, the siege of Leningrad had 
been raised. 

l-'or sixteen months Leningrad lay under 
Ihc nKjnacc of imminent capture by the Hit¬ 
lerites. It was on August 21. 1941 Chat Ihc 
Germans under Von Lech began their on¬ 
slaught, and by September the .siege proper 
had begun. For some weeks the city was 
entirely cut off from the rest of Ru$.sia. 
hut in November 1941 General Mcret- 
skov's troops on the Lower Volkhov front 
drove the Nazis from the southern shore of 
Lake Ladoga except for a small stretch at 
Schlucssclburg—and even here the fortress on 
an island olT-shore continued to be held by a 
handful of Red Marines from the Raliic fl^t. 

’l''>iFN('ti'ORTH communications with Russia 
^ were maintained across l.akc Ladoga. 
During the icc-free months light craft and 
lugs towing biirges dashed across the great 
lake - it is about the si^ of Wales—to a 
hranch-line of the Murmansk railway : then 
in December 1941. when the cold was so 
intense that birds dropped dead on the wing 
and Ihc life of the city wj.s at its lowest ebb. 
a double-track highway, complete with 
trafl'c-lighis. service-stations and bomb- 
shcllerv, was brought into operation across 
(he ice. f.vcn so, this was but a slender and 
precarious route to a city of three million 
people (not to mention several millions more 
in the neighbourhood). 

What saved Leningrad was the active 
defence policy of its garrison under Govorov. 
Always (he Russian planes were in action 


against the Germans in front of the city and 
their bases on the Finnish coast and in 
Estonia ; always the Russian ground forces 
nibbled at the Nazi defences so that they 
could never be properly consolidated. The 
Red Fleet, too, sailed out when ice permitted 
to attack the German supply-routes in the 
Baltic, while in the winter, when the Gulf of 
Finland was ice-bound, the naval gunners 
went ashore with their big guns and went into 
action with them on (he land front, liven 
when, in the depth of last winter, all municipal 
transport ceased, the water-supply failed, and 
workers in the factories toiled in Arctic 
temperatures in overcoats and felt hoots— 
even then the supply of shells, mortars and 
guns continued to fiow from the great arma¬ 
ment works inside the city. 

At the outset the city's food stores were 
considered to be adequate for a long 
siege, but what with German bombing and the 
appalling difficulties of transportation across 
the ice, Leningrad was brought to (he verge 
of famine. Aeroplanes were u.sed to ny 
provisions into the beleaguered city until 
the route across the ice had been properly 
developed. To quote a passage from a 
brilliant dispatch from the Special Corre¬ 
spondent of The Times in Moscow : 

They were the day* when people were drexged 
dead through the streets on sledges . . . w^n 
workers arriving at the factories fell into a conu 
on the Poor by their benches ; when it was not 
rare for someone telephoning to hear the voice 
falter and ceaM and to And out afterwards that 
the speaker had fallen dead ; when, save for the 
sound of battle, the life of the city was stilled and 
in streets festooned with tangled wires (the Ger¬ 
mans dropped pieces of rail to cut them), littered 
with broken glass and deep in uncleared snow, 
scenes of desolation occurred. 

But even in those hard and terrible tinves 
Leningrad showed its fighting spirit. Thou¬ 
sands of its workers went to the front, women 
taking (heir places at the furnaces and lathes 
in the suburbs under shellfire. Although it 
was so cold (hat the ink froz.e in the ink¬ 
wells, 100.000 children attended the schools; 
and after the day's lessons were over the 
boys and girls alike “did their stulf "as mes¬ 
sengers, first-aiders and postmen. Wooden 
houses were torn down for fuel. Communal 
fccding-ccntrcs were organized. On May 
Day last year, so as to have (heir share in the 
national celebrations. IS0,(X)0 volunteers set 
about an immense spring<lcaning of the city 
with such excellent results that during the 
summer Leningrad could boast (hat she was 
(he cleanest city in 
Russia. Every patch 
of ground was culti¬ 
vated. and the heart of 
the city was trans¬ 
formed into an im¬ 
mense vegetable gar¬ 
den. Most symbolic, 
perhaps, of Lenin¬ 
grad's spirit was the 
performance on April S 
by a scratch orchestra 
to an audience mulBed 
in fur coals in (he 
Pushkin Hall.ofShos- 
tukoviich's Seventh 
Symphony, specially 
dedicated to the heroic 
city. 

So for sixteen months 
it went on. Always 
there was fighting, in 
winter and summer 
alike, fearful and 
bloody; inside the city 
(he people drew in their 
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belts notch by notch, suffered terrible priva¬ 
tions. died of hunger and cold. In the autumn 
of last year Merctskov launched an offensive 
with a view to taking Sinyavino; and once 
they cut down the German corridor from eight 
miles wide to three. But they could never gel 
through the bloody swamps to the Neva. 

''piiFs on the morning of Tuesday, January 
^ 12, 1943, Merctskov and Govorov struck 

together. Following an artillery bombard¬ 
ment of unprecedented weight. Red Army 
infantrymen equipped with climbing-irons 
slid down Ihc northern bank of the Neva and 
sped across the ice-covered river to (he steep 
southern bank. As they crossed German 
shells tore up Ihc surface, but in less than 
ten minutes the first wave of Russians had 
made good their foothold on the southern 
bank. Hurd on their heels came the second 
wave, pushing field-artillery before (hem, 
and the guns were hoisted by ropes up (he 
bank. Soon the battle was joined in the 
network of concrete forts which German 
military engineering science had created 
south of Schlucssclburg. Next the Russians 
brought heavy tanks across the river by 
pontoons; and these, aided by the low-flying 
Stormoviks and the infantry with bayonets 
and automatics, thrust the Germans out of 
their massive fortifications to the edge of 
the forest. Meanwhile General Merctskov 
had smashed his way through to Ladoga and 
now pushed southwards towards Sinyavino. 
so as to link up with Govorov across the 
German corridor. And all the time the guns of 
the Schlucssclburg fortress and of the Baltic 
fleet kept up a terrific pounding of fhc slowly 
narrowing belt between the (wo armies. 

^fcRMAN resistance was of the most cm- 
biticrcd kind; particularly violent was the 
fighting between Sinyavino and Schlucsscl- 
burg and 10.000 Germans were reported 
to be killed (here. Tlten Schlucssclburg was 
stormed by units of the Leningrad army, 
aided by ski-troops from the Volkhov front 
who. cros.sing the canal, reached Lake 
Ladoga behind the town and so surrounded 
the garrison. The Nazi ring was broken. 

But all the generalship, the bravery and 
devotion of the Red Armies could not have 
maintained Leningrad for the Soviet if it had 
not been for the ordinary men and women 
who for so many long and terrible months 
within its ring of forts lived and worked and 
fought and died. £. ROYSTON PIKE 





Speedy Progress Along the Road to Rostov 
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THE WAR IN THE AIR 

by Capt. Norm&n Macmillan, M«C.. A.F.C 


T WARDS the end of January- 1943 it was 
reported (hat the (ierman police were 
to enforce the carrying of gas-masks 
by German civilians throughout (he Rekh. It 
is curious that this report should coincide 
with the increasing misfortunes of the 
German armies in Russia^nd North Africa. 
Under the prevailing conditions of continuing 
vjctorie.s there is no reason for the United 
Nations to resort to aerial gas warfare. 
Moreover, Britain has stated without equi¬ 
vocation that we will not be hrst to use the 
gas weapon. 

The objective of this enforcement order 
might be to frighten civilians in Germany 
and make them more ready to toe the line to 
the most stringent Government decrees 
ordaining harsher terms of living. If (his is 
the reason it might be good United Nations 
propag;mda to use aircraA to drop leaflets 
containing an official assurance that the 
United Nations will not use gas unless 
Germany or one of her allies first uses it. 
This would defeat the German object of 
instilling fear into the people to make them 
obedient to the crack of the whip. The alter¬ 
native oblective of the order 
might be to prepare for the con¬ 
sequences of an Axis resort to gas 
warfare as a means to try to (urn 
defeat on land into victory. That 
is a possibility against which (he 
United Nations must be prepared. 

We should not forget (hat Ital) 
is the only Power ever to have 
used gas from the air as a 
weapon of war. and that she used 
it without pity against Abys¬ 
sinian tribesmen, who were com¬ 
pletely defenceless against this 
form of war because they had no 
defence against gas and no de¬ 
fence against aircraft. 

T ET us hope that air war on the 
^ scale on which it is waged 
today will not take this additional 
horrible turn. But even if this 
were to happen I cannot conceive 
that it would brine victory to the 
Axis. The end of the air war. 
and of the war as a whole, is 
already written in the waning 
power of the Axis in the air and 
the waxing power of the United 
Nations in that element. British 
aircraft output in 1942 was SO 
per cent greater than in 1941. 

The forward troops of the Fighih Army- 
entered Tripoli early on January 23. The 
advance of the Army over the 1.400 miles 
from F.l Alamcin was made under the con¬ 
tinuous cover of the R.A.F. The Lunwaffe 
was unable to play a big part in the cam¬ 
paign because its aircraft and supplies were 
often smashed on the ground. I rom October I 
to January 22 hghters. bombers, and ground- 
tire of the United Nations destroyed in the air 
507 enemy aircraA for a loss of 335 Allied 
aircraA. Successive campaigns in the Middle 
F.ast have cost the Axis about 4,000 aircraft 
lost in flight and about 2.000 on the ground. 
Yet only recently has the Axis had to face a 
great accumulation of air strength. 

r\ESERT Landing-Ground Prepared 
^ in 3 hours as 8th Army Advance 
During the 8lh Army's advance tighter 
squadrons' ground personnel moved up almost 
within sight of the enemy, striking forward 
in mobile columns to occupy evacuated 
enemy airfields or create new ones out of 
desert scrub. One landing-ground 1,200 
yards square was servkeaWe three hours 
aAer advanced around parties had selected 


the site. That was in the Bir Dufan area, 
fewer than a hundred air miles from the town 
of Tripoli. Fighter formations, including an 
American pursuit group, moved forward into 
this area in one hop of 140 miles. 

R.A.F. ground staff, with their supply and 
transport columns, attached units of Royal 
Fngincers, and airfield graders, were pro¬ 
tected by (he Allied fighters. Ahead of Rom- 
mel's rearguard German and Italian ground 
units were constantly harried from the air. 
Rommel's supply position was rendered 
precarious by air attacks against shipping 
and ports on both sides of the Mediterranean 
and Junkers 52 air-transports in flight. The 
citation to the award of a Bar to the 
D.K.C. to Wing Commander S. B. Grant 
showed how Rommel tried and failed to get 
supplies by air. It reads : '* In DcccmtKr 
1942 this officer flew the leading aircraA of 
a formation acting as escort to a force of 
fighter-bombers. During the flight 63 enemy 
air transports escorted by five twin-engined 
fighters were intercepted. Leaving the fighter- 
bombers to attack (he transports. Wing 
Commander Grant led his forniation in an 



air attack from the advanced airticlds around 
Tripoli, from Malta, and from aii squadrons in 
Tunisia, and Algeria : from the air he is out¬ 
flanked and surrounded : his way of escape 
i;*. as ours was from Greece and Crete, by 
sea. or else b> air. Ihe ifnioueniein of the 
African battle against Rommel and Von 
Arnini has yet to come, and it may hold 
surprises. 

From the United Kingdom the Fortress and 
Liberator bombers of the U.S. Army Air Force 
8 th Bomber Command attacked Germany 
for the first lime on Wednesday, January 27, 
from bases in the United Kingdom. Principal 
target was Wilhclmshaven naval base, on 
which bombs were dropped from a ercat 
height through cloud-gaps. The Liberators 
shot down 22 German flghters. Other of their 
daylight targets lay in North-West Germany. 

Vf OSQUITOES Raid Submarine Diesel 
Engine Works at Copenhagen 

On the evening of the .same day Mosquitoes 
of Bomber Command, led by Wing Com¬ 
mander Hughie Fdwards. V.C.. D.S.O., 
D.F.C., attacked the submarine Diesel engine 
works in the shipbuilding yards of Durneistcr 
and Wain at Copenhagen. After passing 
through banks of cloud and rain the crews 
found ideal weather over The Sound. Speed¬ 
ing in at dusk between 50 and 300 feet up. the 
pilots dodged the chimneys and many spires 
of the Danish capital, and then the masts of 
ships in the harbour, and 
reached the island east of the 
city where the yards stand. Every- 
thing made there goes to the 
enemy. In face of intense flak 
from shore and ships '* the 
great bulk of the bombs went 
in." and flumes roared up to a 
hundred feet. 

From the nii^ht of January 18 
until the morning of January 28 
Bomber Command raided heavy 
industries, factories, oil instal¬ 
lations. railway communications, 
submarine bases and docks in 
the Ruhr, at Hcngclo. Terncuzen, 
Lorient. Flushing. Bruges, Bor¬ 
deaux, Copenha^n and l)usscl- 
dorf. (aid mines in enemy waters, 
and bombed airfields at Mauper- 
tuis (Cherbourg), Abbeville and 
St. OnKr. C'oastal Command was 
also concerned in (he attack on 
Bordeaux. The raids were made 
by day and night. Twenty-two 
bombers were lost. 
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attack on the enemy fighters, all of which 
were shot down ...” That leA the Junkers 
transports as easy prey. Aircraft based on 
Malta played a big part in these interceptions 
of transport aircraft and shipping. 

'Dommfi.'s defeat must be ascribed in part 
to the failure of General Field-Marshal 
Albert Kesselring's 2nd Air Meet of the 
LuAwaffc <of which the 2nd Air Corps was 
commanded by Colonel-General Bruno 
Lbrzer, well-known Great War fighter pilot, 
and first President of the German Air Sport 
Association—Deutsche LuAspori Verband— 
founded in 1933 by the Nazis as the founda¬ 
tion of the flying section of the forbidden air 
force) when operating from Sicily against 
Malta. For months this Air Fleet pounded 
away at Malta, but could not break the spirit 
of the George Cross Island—greatest " air¬ 
craA carrier” in the world. Curiously enough, 
Kesseiring and Rommel were not friends. 
Now Malta has done much to smash Rommel. 

In page 470 1 referred to Rommel's retreat 
westward, pointing out that it was by no 
means a retreat to safety. He is now open to 
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American Mitchell B.2.5 284 
m.p.h. medium bombers were 
officially mentioned for the first 
time as part of the force which 
bombed the French airfields on 
January 22. These bombers were named 
aAer the late General William Mitchell—the 
great, and in his life time despised, American 
protagonist of air power. 

T osiNo only one aircraA, Ihe R.A.F. 

bombed Berlin in daylight for the first 
time on Saturday, January 30. To celebrate 
Hitler's tenth accession anniversary they 
made it a double. Darting out of cloud 
cover. Mosquitoes bombed at 11 a.m. and 
'4 p.m.. Ihe 56th and 57th raids by ^itish 
aircraA on the Reich capital. A.A. was 
negligible : flak-crews were dispersed to hear 
loud-speaker speeches by Gocring and 
Goebbels. Bomber Command made Her¬ 
mann one hour late on the microphone. 
Emden was also raided that day. Hamburg 
got a tough half-hour during (he succeeding 
night from 8.000-Ib. and 4,000-lb. bombs 
and lens of thousands of incendiaries; five 
bombers were lost in this raid. 

Air war in New Guinea. New Britain, the 
Solomon Islands, and the surrounding terri¬ 
tories continued against military and naval 
concentrations. 





At Home in a Land of Scrub and Sand 
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Help from America for Hard-pressed China 








Did He Want His Bombs to Drop Just Here? 
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Alamein to Tripoli: 1,400 Miles in 80 Days 

“Today/' said Str James Gri^s, Minister of War, in a broadcast delivered on Saturday. 

January 33 , i< 743 , " we have the news of the fall of Tripoli. To all intents and purposes this 
completes the destruction of the Italian Empire in Afnca.In what follows we tell something of 
the magnificent organitation which lay behind a great feat of arms and which, coupled with 
brilliant generalship, military skill and bravery, made the triumph possible. 


O N October 23. 1942 Rommel's army 
and Montgomery’s faced each other 
across the wire and trenches of 
tl AlunKin. The one was still flushed with 
triumph, boasting of the neat stage which 
would inevitably carry il to the Nile and 
beyond. The other, with defeats to aven^. 
was quietly confident in its new-found 
sircngih. At dawn on that fateful day the 
Eighth Army attacked. For a while there was 
fierce battle, but from the first Montgomery 
secured and maintained the mastery. By 
November 4 Rommel’s Afrika Korps and his 
Italian allies were streaming back along the 
road they had come. The Eighth Army had 
begun (hat advance which was to carry it 
across 1,400 miles to Tripoli, and past Tripoli 
over the border into Tunisia -as great a 
distance ab from Leningrad to Paris, as from 
New York to New Orleans. 

Tt was not an unopposed advance. All 
^ the lime (as Sir James Gngg emphasised) 
there was skirmishing between the light 
armoured forces which headed our columns 
and the tanks and ^ns which shielded 
Rommel’s rear. Sometimes, as at i-uka and 
Malruh, the fighting was on a bigger scale ; 
and twice, at El Aghcila and at Buerat. 
Rommel halted and dug himself in, making 
at least a show of serious resistance. But 
General Montgomery profited by these 
enforced delays to bring up the innumerable 
stores and supplies by which an army lives 
and fights; and as soon as the stores were in 
hand he gave Rommel that extra kick which 
drove him on once more in flight. 

Nor was it easy going. There was no rail¬ 
way beyond that v^ich runs from the Nile 
Valley to Tobruk. There was only one good 
road with an asphalt surface, the one which 
runs the whole distance through the coastal 
region; and that had been blown up in 
scores of places by the enemy. Thousands of 
mines, too, were strewn in the path of the 
advancing troops. But when causeways had 
been blown, when minefields hidden under the 
dusty tarmac of the single road made it 
impas-sablc, our cars ploughed their way 
across the desert until such time—ollen it was 
a matter of hours only—as the engineers had 
cleared the obstacles and made a safe passage 
for (he lorries following each other bonnet to 
tail for mile after mile along the line of march. 

XVoMKiNG to an imperative time-table over 
’’ some of the worst going in the world, 
faithful always to the rule' ‘ the supplies must 
get through,” the swarms of vehicles kept up 
their steady progress. Wdl might the War 
Secretary pay tribute to the work of the 
Quartermaster-General's staff under Licut.- 
Gcn. Lindsell, and to those vitally necessary 
but so often unnamed services, the Royal 
Engineers, the Royal Army Service Corps. 


the Royal Army Ordnance Corps, and the 
Royal Elcx'trical and Mechanical Engineers. 
As the army advanced it was accompanied by 
an elaborate gradation of aid detachments 
and workshops which retrieved cripples and 
made them fighting fit again. 

Constant labour was required to improve 
and repair the surface of the coastal road, 
and to make passable the rough, ill-dcfincd 
tracks across the desert which constituted the 
.shortest route. The railway from Alamein to 
Tobruk was soon working with the punctual¬ 
ity of a British railroad, bringing up scores of 
thousands of tons of supplies. What c>uanti- 
lies of ammunition had to be handled may be 
gathered from the fact that in (he course 
of the barrage that preceded the attack at 
El Alamein the field guns alone fired 1,0(X) 
tons weight of shells in an hour. In one 
week at a late stage in the advance over three 
million gallons of petrol were delivered at the 
front, and over K.OOO tons of ammunition. 
On an average, each man required 5 lb. 
weight of food (and containers) per day. «s 
well as 50 cigarettes and 2 boxes of matches 
a week. 

Most important of all the stores was water. 
From LI Agheila to the hills south of Tripoli 
fresh water is altogether lucking. 1'hc Army 
needed more than 5,(XX) tuns of water a day 
and half of it was brought from the Nile, 
along a pipe-line to Tobruk ; 1,5IX) tons, 
still from the Nile, were shipped to Benghazi 
daily. 3(X) tons were landed on beaches from 
lighters, and the balance of 700 ions came 
from local wells. From Tobruk to Benghazi 
the water was carried to the forward troops 
by water companies operating with specially- 
constructed lank wagons or metal containers 
holding four gallons each. 

A (jRfAT part in the advance was played by 
the Royal Navy, whose preparations 
began months before, not at Alexandria, but 
(cabled George Crawley. Reuters special 
correspondent) at the ends of the earth, 
where warships herded together the vital 
convoys which flowed unceasingly to the 
Middle Last. 

After the great push began the Navy was 
charged with tremendous and hazardous tasks 
in feeding and supplying the Army as it 
advanced along (he Libyan coast. One 
(on of supplies delivered by sea to the 
advanced posts was worth (il was estimated) 
ten sent along the hundreds of miles of over¬ 
crowded roads between Alexandria and 
Tripoli. Most of (he petrol required- millions 
of gallons—was sent by ship to Tobruk or 
Benghazi. Before the opening of (he Alamein 
battle Naval advance parties were organized 
in detail : complete units for Solium, Bardia, 
Tobruk, Dcrna, Benghazi and Tripoli were 
waiting at Alexandria for the word to go. 
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long before each of the ports fell in turn. 
Not a single item was left unprovided for. 
Mine.swcepcrs for the opening up of the 
captured ports, small patrol craft for the 
essential harbour duties, tugs and tank¬ 
landing craft—all were ready and complete 
with supplies and equipment. As a result, 
petrol and water were landed at (he captured 
ports almost before the dust of (he rearmost 
Axis vehicles had settled. 

All the way from Egypt to Tripoli the 
R.A.F. spread its covering wings around anil 
above the l-.ighth Army ; but perhaps iu 
biggest contribution to the triumph was the 
unrelenting and shattering blows dealt at the 
enemy's air-bases and supply-lines. There 
was scarcely a day or night on which the 
Axis lines were not bombed, raked with fire 
from cannon, machinc-gun.s, left shattered. 
Far in the rear their personnel was demoral¬ 
ized. From the. beginning of the battle air 
superiority was secured, and that meant 
much more than superiority of air power 
over just the battle area ; it meant soundness 
of directing power at the top, elTkicnt means 
of supply and maintcnarKC. Then it may be 
added that R.A.K. transport aircraft were 
used on a much larger .scale than ever before : 
huge quantities of ammunition, petrol, rations 
and water were flown to the troops composing 
the vanguard. Bombers taking supplies to the 
front brought back wounded, (n return the 
Army seized and made ready new advanced 
landing-grounds which enabled our lighters 
to keep up with the retreating caemy. 

|n spile of everything the average rate of 
* advance of the Eighth Army was 17 miles 
a day ; if we exclude the major pauses at 
El Agheila and Buerat il was 30 miles a day. 
In eighty days Montgomery's men stormed 
their way from Egypt to the borders of 
Tunisia ; Cyrcruica was overrun, Tripolilania 
captured. Tripoli entered in triumph. In 
those same eighty days Rommel's Afrika 
Korps suffered 80,(XX) casualties in killed, 
wounded and prisoners ; 500 of his tanks 
were destroyed or captured, ),(XX) pieces of 
artillery, and tens of thousands of his vehicles. 





A ‘ Most Useful Weapon ’ Mr. Churchill Called It 






By Land and Sea With Our Roving Camera 
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I WAS THERE/ 

These Men Jiiftglc with Death on the Home Front 

Our fighting men are dependent on the perilous work of Home Front 
deilians who daily juggle with deadly little grains of powder at the risk 
of instant destruction to tbenuelves. Here is “Rear-ranker's “ story of 
his recent visit to one oi these factories somewhere in the country. 


T he gatekeeper took my pipe, tobacco 
and matches. Then they fixed me up 
with rubber goloshes over my shoes, 
and the turn-ups of my trousers were carefully 
swept dean and left turned down. My 
guide explained. Trouser lurn-ups can carry 
match-heads and all sorts of things which 
may ignite chemicals. Shoes have rtails and 
metal pieces which may grind a particle of 
explosive to danger heat. As he put it. 
** Some of the stuff round here goes off if 
you raise your eyebrows at it.*’ 
Single-storied wooden huts arc separated 
by high grassy mounds of earth, to locaii/c 
explosions or fires. There arc no hanging 
lights, no electric switches, no metal fittings. 
The wooden swing-doors have no handles 
and no latches. Their hinges arc on the 
outside and the doors pull open with a knotted 
rope. The lighting comes from bulbs shining 
inwards through small thick glass screens 
in the inner wall. Fire-extinguishers, fire- 
hydrants and hoses arc everywhere. 

'T'HtaE’s a white line painted along the 
^ centre of the gangways. It isn't there for 
fun. For you meet men carrying little red 
boxes by rope handles. And. believe me. 
those boxes aren't just full of icc-crcam. 
So you walk on the left of the white line - 
and stay walking there. The heavier stuff 
is gently pushed around by hand in small 
wo^en wagons on little brass wheels. The 
wood is dovetailed together to make those 
boxes and wagons. There isn't a steel nail 
anywhere. 

Experienced middle-aged men do the 
mixing, and work the hydraulic presses— 
at 3 tons a square inch—that ^ueeze this 
sensitive stuff into tiny pellets with a terrific 
kick in them. Half a dozen men wilt be 
standing at a little counter almost touching 
each other. Each will be doing just one > 
or maybe two -delicate, unhurried filling 
operations. So many tiny pellets, and then 
a wafer-thin paper washer, placed in a con¬ 
tainer by one man—so much powder, care¬ 
fully weighed, and a little wad of fell by the 
next, and so on. 

Finally, the last man in the row gently 
pushes the container on to the tray of a 
vertical flash-tight half-cylinder let into the 
wall. Then he pulls a lever which turns the 
cylinder—^just like the revolving doors at a 
hotel entrance. The man wailing on the 
other side of the wall takes out the con¬ 
tainer and carefully places it ready for the 
hydraulic press. 

my guide look me off to a small hut 
^ all by itself. He turned me over to its only 
inhabitant, who examined my pass and took 
off my cuff-links and wrist-watch. 1 had to 
put on one of the workmen's coats—he 
didn't like my buttons. Inside the hut a 
smooth wooden counter ran the full length of 
one of the walls. On it were a few tiny 
straggling hciips of reddish powder. Inno- 
ccnt-looking stuff. It airiv^ mixed with 
water, in small red-painted kegs. 

While the powder's wet it wouldn’t hurt 
a fly. But on the counter in this hut the 
grains are drying—and there's a special 
ir.tp to keep that fly out, and any other 
insect which might get in. For if one of 
them picked up a single dry grain and flew 
around and dropped it in the hut, you, and 
the fly, and quite a slice of the surrounding 
countryside would never be seen again. 
There's even a fine mesh net hung below the 


ceiling to catch any tiny splinters that might 
fall. As usual, the lighting comes from 
electric bulbs behind glass in the walls. 
Even the sunlight is dangerous. 

He showed me a wooden egg-spoon. It 
was nice and smooth, he said, for picking up 
the powder. Less chance of accidentally 
squeezing a grain against the counter. 
Slowly and gently he started filling a minute 
glass tube. Marvellous to watch how skilfully 
he made those deadly little grains run with 
the minimum of friction against each other. 

A IK>LISH( o leather case, about the size of a 
1-lb. tin of tobacco, stood at the end of the 
counter. It was deeply padded with cotton¬ 
wool, lined with fine silk. Inside it. four of the 
little glass tubes, already filled, stood upright 
in th^r holes. He finished the fifth lube 
and put it in. Then he put the leather cap 
on the case, slipped his wrist through the 
silk thongs which ran right under it, and wa 
walked out of the enclosure to the mixing hut. 

He put the case on a counter in the mixing 
hut. whistled to George the Mixer, shook my 
hand and said good morning. Then he 
walked off to do (he same thing tomorrow— 
and the day after—and the day after that. 
And you would think that he had just 
brought round a box of cigarettes, instead of 
the potential destruction of half a dozen 
enemy ships. I never saw such cold nerve aod 
skill- for he's under no illosions as to what 
may happen if he should make one mistake. 

^FOROE showed me his polished brass mix- 
ing bowl, about a foot in diameter. It's 
mounted on a pedestal, waist-high for him. 
Close against one side of (he bowl is a strong 
curved shield, bolted to the floor, and 
reaching up well above his head. In the shield 
there's a thick glass window at his cye-lcvci. 

In the mixing bowl lay a tiny silk bag. 
about the size of one of those old-fashioned 
ring purses. It was wide open and he showed 
me the other powder inside waiting to be 
mixed with the dangerous red one. Properly 
mixed, he explained, they can be handled 
with absolute safely. 1'hen he stationed me 
behind the enlmnce wall, where 1 could put 
my head round and watch. He look one 
of the little glass tubes of red powder and 
went behind his shield. Putting his arms 
round inside the shield, and watching 


H unoreixs of miles out in the Atlantic a 
British destroyer monvcniarily slackens 
speed as a small boat is quickly 
lowered away. The ratings, rn their cumber¬ 
some cork life-jackets, pull lustily as the 
boat rides like a cockle-shcU up and down the 
deep troughs of the waves. In the after-part 
of the boat sits a solitary figure clutching a 
case and with a heavily-ladcn havers;ick 
slung over his shoulder. 

The destroyer gathers sp^d again and 
swings round in a wide protecting circle as the 
boat - approaches a smaller warship. I'he 
loaded figure scrambles agilely aboard as the 
boat is tossed up a matter of some ten or 
twelve feet on an almost oily swell. 
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through his glass pane, he emptied the red 
powder very gently into the bowl. Then be 
gathered the neck of the bag together w'ith 
a silk draw-cord, which he hooked over a 
wooden lever on the machine which does 
the mixing. 

All is now ready for mixing, and wc leave 
the hut. Cicorge then pulls (he machine’s 
starting lever. We wait in silence, for this 
is the critical moment. It cither mixes as 
usual -or it goes olf. George knows the 
liming to a split second. All's well-we go 
back—and now the stuff is as safe as houses. 
With grim humour he shows me how the 
wall of the hut on the opposite side of his 
shield is fitted to blow out with the least 
trouble and expense. 

^ow the powder mixture goes into deton- 
^ ” alors, which give the kick that explodes 
the big fillings of guncotton, or T.N.T., in 
torpedoes, mines, and shells and bombs. 
You can handle these big fillings with no 
more ceremony than so many hundred¬ 
weights of cheese. Put a detonator the size 
of your little finger in the middle of them, 
and—well, you've seen photographs of what's 
happening to A.xis ships and facKfrics. 


‘‘ Good,” says the destroyer captain, who 
has been watching from his bridge. The 
doctor has made it. Now we must get 
cracking.” 

The smaller warship is a corvette flying the 
flag of the Norwegian Navy. Not long 
before she. and other ships of the escort 
group, fought off a U-boat attack on a 
convoy. The convoy is safe, but the corvette 
has been lilt and has signalled that she has 
several badly wounded men who require 
immediate aUcntion. The young surgeon 
at once collects his insirunienis and dressings 
and goes to their aid. 

Aboard the destroyer, in a north-west port, 
I have just met the surgeon. His story is one 
that is typical of the men who wear bright 


His Operating-Theatre was in Mid-Atlantic 

One of an escort group fighting off a U-boat attack on a convoy, a corvette 
has been hit and lias several badly woui^d men needing immediate 
medical attention. A young surgeon aboard a destroyer receives the 
corvette’s signal. What happens tlien is told by the Naval Reporter o( 

The Evening Standard, from which the story is reprinted here. 






/ There / 
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red between the gold rings on their arms. 
He is an R.N.V.R. surgeon lieutenant in 
the early twenties. When war came he was 
completing his medical studies at the London 
Hospital. He took an appointment at the 
hospital and grew old in experience during 
SIX months or heavy raids in the East End. 
Then the doctor—he is an Irishman, with 
crisp, curly hair and grey eyes which alternate 
between deep seriousness and twinkling 
mirth -joined the Navy. 

“ Sometimes for weeks on end it seems a 
waste," he told me. " There is little for 
me to do except act as a glorified chemist's 
shop. Then there comes a time when I need 
every bit of skill I have as a surgeon, and 
there must be no hesitation because men's 
lives arc at stake." 

" Doc," as the wardroom knows him. has 
been across the Atlantic 14 times. " Life 
in a destroyer which is crashing about the 
Atlantic in all weathers can be extraordinarily 
uncomfortable.” he confided. ” But fbr 
same reason which I cannot define, I enjoy it. 


*All Hell Seemed to be 


Before the war began I had planned to 
go round the world as a ship's doctor. Well, 
I’ve travelled many thousands of miles at 
sea—but it has hardly been a woild lour." 
Of his work he would only tell me one 
instance. He knew that I had heard most 
of the story. 

" When I arrived in the Norwegian cor* 
vette," he said. " I knew that I was under 
strict orders from my own captain to return 
to the destroyer in five hours, just before 
darkness fell. 

" There was no sick bay in the corvette, 
so we rigged up an emergency operating 
theatre in one of the fiats (smalt open spaces) 
near the galley. I had to perform three 
major operations and several minor ones. 

" Often, as the ship roiled, I had to prop 
myself up against a bulkhead. An R.N.V.R. 
lieutenant, British liaison officer in the ship, 
who had never seen an operation before, 
helped me. He kept up the supply of hot 
water and held the patients on the ' table.’ 
1 finished with twenty minutes to spare." 


Let Loose Beneath Us * 


Several newspaper correspondents accompanied the R.A.F. on the great 
bomlMng raid on the German capital on tha night of January t6 ; Colin 
Bednall of Tha Daily Mail (from which this story is reprinted) tells how the 
Lancaster bomber in which he went to " the party " was brought home. 


W E were just turning in on the last leg 
of our journey and preparing for the 
run into the heart of ^rlin when all 
iicll seemed to be tel loose beneath us. We 
had sailed right into the middle of a barrage. 
The guns kept quiet until we were in the 
middle of it. and then they all opened up 
'n one bewildering, shattering crash. 

The whole world, it seemed to me in my 
arcenness, was suddenly spread with horrible 
flashes. Shells were exploding everywhere. 
The pilot took violent evasive action, throwing 
the aircraft around tike an acrobatic fighter. 
This went on for mindtes, but still there were 
shells everywhere. 

Then, suddenly, I heard over the inter¬ 
com. just about the worst thing 1 ever wanted 
to hear. The aircraft had shuddered from a 
burst right beside us. and the pilot shouted tn 
rap: " Damn I Blast it 1 I'm hit ! " He 
called for the air bomber. I heard him say. 
" Come up here, quick ! ” 

But there was no reply from the air bomber, 
and I remember wondering what was to 
happen next. We all thought he must have 
been hit even more seriously than the pilot. 
After an interval that seemed like pars, 
with the plane swinging over in a steep down¬ 
ward turn, the air bomber's voice came 
through on the inter-com. as sweet as life 
iti.'lf. " Yes. sir." was all be said, in a voice 


that was as quiet and restrained as that of a 
waiter in a West-End restaurant. Then 1 
beard the pilot say he was bleeding rather 
badly and he would have to see how much 
worse it was likely to get. Then the pitot did 
what obviously seemed nothing extraordin- 
aVy to him, but to me was little shon of 
incredible. 

We were still in the middle of the barrage 
with " dirt " flying everywhere, and before 
he decided on hts next ‘action he calmly 
circled round, studying the flow of blood 
from the wound and calculating whether he 
could afford to continue to Berlin. 

The air bomber hy this time was up in the 
cockpit beside the pilot, and had clamped a 
dressing on to the wound. The blood came 
through this as if it were paper, and so a 
second dressing was placed on top of the 
first. For a minute or two it looked as if 
the pilot would be unable to take us out 
of the barrage, ki alone get us to Berlin or 
far-off England. 

" I am siXTy. Bednall." said the pilot. 
" I am afraid we will have to cut the party 
short." At that moment I did not much care 
what he did so long as we pt away from 
those |uns around us. Turning away from 
the mam raiding force n>eant that the whole of 
the defeiKes we encountered could conceo- 
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tralc on us alone. We started off on a lone 
course that took us away. 

Judging by the opposition we met on the 
long, rambling journey home there are many 
gunners in the German Army who could tell 
the next part of our story belter than I can. 
The flak was bad enough going out. but it 
was now many times worse. Everywhere wc 
turned there seemed to be a new barrage 
waiting for us. 

A LL the lime the pilot was flying with one 
^ good hand and the only sound he made 
was to curse his " bad luck " at not being 
abk lo lake S for Sugar just exactly where he 
had planned. The air bomber wanted to put a 
tourniquet above his shattered forearm, 
but the pilot refused this, saying it might make 
it impossible for him to carry on. He told 
someone standing beside him not to lift his 
eyes off him for a second. 

" If I go out to it," he said, " you'll 
just have to shove me out of the way and lake 
over." He must have suffered agony, as 
time after lime the plane had to be put into 
violent evasive action to avoid the flak. 

We were all now expecting to see any 
minute a stream of enemy fighters coming 
in 10 complete the " kill." The clouds, 
against which we were pinned like a fly on the 
ceiling of a room if we went beneath them, 
provided a magnificent background also for 
sighting b> fighters when we were above them. 

For some hours wc were the only Lan¬ 
caster within hundreds of miles and should 
have been " easy meat " for the Junkers 88 
boys. The crew said afterwards it must have 
been the weather, causing severe icing at 
high altitudes, which kept them away. 

At least three times on the way back we 
were caught in bairages as heavy as that bad 
one in which the captain was hit. The 
captain got us out of the wont of them. We 
seemed to gather strength the farther we 
went, and after a while tha routine aboard 
went on almost as if nothin! amiss. 

Occasionally one of the crew would bring 
^ up a fresh article of clothing to wrap 
around the pilot's arm, and then go quickly 
back to his job. After what seemed an eternity 
we finally got out once more over the North 
Sea with nothing more serious than a few 
flak-ships lo cope with on the last really 
hazardous stage of our journey. 

The closest watch, however, had to be kept 
for fighters until we were out beyond their 
maximum range. All four motors were going 
beautifully on a pretty full throttle, however, 
and, sliding down from altitude in a steady 
descent, we did eventually reach lovely 
England long before we had dared hope. 

The captain landed us at our base without 
giving us much worse than a bit of a jolt 
Only he knows just what it took out of him 
to do so. As we were approaching the base, 
the wireless operator sent a message that we 





had been hit and the pilot was wounded. A 
hre-tcndcr. an ambulance, and the ever* 
watchful doctor were waiting beside the 
plane as it finally came to rest at the end 
of its landing. 

Much to everybody's surprise the captain 
jumped out of the aircraft almost without 
assistance. The doctor, however, whisked 
him uir to hospital, and he was being 


T he curious thing about the first one I 
shot down was that although London 
was throwing up a terrifk amount of 
flak and there were any number of searchlights 
about 1 don't remember seeing anything of 
them at all. I was looking up all the time 
to find the enemy silhouetted against the 
bright moonlit sky. 

We'd Just popped above a thin layer of 
cloud and there was the Dernier, a sort of 
grey colour, i fired a long burst and saw an 
explosion behind the pilot's cockpit. It 
seemed to go straight down and I tried to 
follow, so steeply that my observer came out 
of his scat. When the Dornier crashed, 
three brilliantly white blobs appeared to 
Jump out of the ground. That was Dornier 
number one. The next patrol nothing 
happened at all, except my obsers'cr com¬ 
plaining about the hardness of his seat. 

We got Dornier number two during the 
second alert. It must have been about 
four in the morning. He was travelling very’ 
fast and jinking violently. He didn't keep 
a straight course for more than a few seconds 
at a time. But there was no cloud about 
now ; it was a gCK>d night for interception, 
and I managed to get in a fairly long burst. 


I Was There! 
operated upon within an hour of landing 
TIk doctor said another hour In the air 
would probably have found the captain 
helpless. As it was we had been in the air 
for seven hours, and for more than half that 
time the pilot had been flying the machine in a 
condition which very few w-ouid like to meet 
in the air, let alone over the heart of the most 
heavily defended country in the world. 


He caught Arc and slowed up very quickly. 
1 got so close to him that I was caught in 
his slipstream and rolled on to my back, but 
I managed to avoid colliding with him. By 


the time we were right way up again he'd hit 
the ground and was blazing away. 

Then came Dornier number three. Again 
I got in a long burst amidships. There 
was a yellowish explosion and down he went. 
As he did so he fired about a second's burst, 
two streams of red tracer, but they went 
nowhere near us. Numixr four was a 
Junkers 88, and the most spectacular of the 
night. We found him somewhere in the 
Croydon area. My cannon-shells set both 
his engines on fire and flames spread along 
the wing and back to the fuselage. They lit 
up the sky so dearly that we could see his 
black crosses. And we saw four of the crew 
bale out, one after the other. As it went 
down you could sec all the streets lit up, 
and when it hit there was a terrific flash. 

Well, that was that. Four in a night. 
Home we went: pleased, but wondering what 
luck the rest of the squadron had had. 



WING CMDIt C M. WIGHT-BOYCOTT, e«mm«ndint an R.A.F niftit-liKhur •quadron, )• hare 
pKocograpiMd witli hit obtarvtr, F/O. A. M. Sandart (latti. In tha accompanying taxC ha givat a 
vivid datcripeJon of how ho brooght down four of tho Carman raidart on tha nlghc of Ian. If, IMS. 
Hit O.S.O. wat gatoRod on Fab. $. rkoio, Briliik OJpeiai 


In Six Hours I Shot Down Four German Raiders 

On Sunday. January 17 , i943< following the great R.A.F. raid on Berlin, 
the Nazis came to drop bombs on London. Wing Commander Wight- 
Boycott, in the air for six hours, in a Beauhghtcr, tells here how he shot 
four of the raiders out of the night sky. 


IAN. W. IMS, Wtd/wtday I.SSSchdoy 

Saa.—Admlrilti' announced (hat mine- 
(weeper bramble went down aghting on 
Dec. 31 m protection of convoy to ftuMia. 

North Africa.—Enemy fercet ad¬ 
vanced seven miles S.W, oi Pone du Fahs. 

Libya.—Our troops occupied Homs 
and Tarhuna. 

Ruttian Front.—kly. centres of Pro- 
Icurskiya and Nevinnomysk occupied 
by Ssvtec troops. 

Home Front.—Daylight raid on S.E. 
England and London : L.C.C. uhool 
in Lewisham bombed with death-roll of 39 
children and five teachers. 

Canara).—Chilean Govt, breka oK 

relaiions with Germany, luly and Japan. 

/AN 2f. Thursday J.23fth doy 

Air.—Venturu and Bottons raided 
airfields at Caen and Le Havre : Cher¬ 
bourg and Flushing docks also bombed. 
Nithi raid on Ruhr. 

Russian Front.—Soviet troou occu¬ 
pied Voroshilovsk (Stavropol) In uucasus. 

/AN. 22. Frldsy J.23d(h dey 

Air.—Large-scale daylight raids on 

airfields and oil installations In N. France. 

Libya.—Eighth Army occupied Castel 
Verde. 3S m. E. of Tripoli. 

Russian Front.—Soviet troops occu¬ 
pied Safsk S.E. of Rostov and Mikeyan 
in Caucasus. 

Auacralasia. —With mopping.up at 
Sanananda. Jap retiiunce ended la Papua. 

/AN. 23. Soturdoy 1,239th dey 

Soa.—Admiralty announced loss of 
submarine Traveller. 

Air.—U.S. Fortresses bombed Lorient 
and Brest by day : R.A.F. raided Lorient 
and W. Germany by night. 

Libya.—Eigkth Army entered Tripoli. 

Ruieian Front.—Armavir, on main 
Caucasus riy. to Rostov, captured by 
Soviet troops. 

Australasia.—U.S. air artd naval forces 
bomberded Kolombangara Island. New 
Georgia. Jap aircraft raided Pi. Horeiby. 

/AN. 2d. Sunday J.ZdOth dey 

Nerch Africa.—In Tunisia enemy 
occupied hill E. of Ousseltia valley. 

Moditerranaan.—U.S. aircraft bombod 
shipping at Palermo and Messina. 

Ruseian Froot.—S. of Voronezh, 
Soviet troope occupied Starobiebk. 


OUR DIARY OF TH E WAR 


Kropotkin In N. Caucasus also captured. 

AustreJesia.—Strong Jap patrols re¬ 
pulsed near Mubo. New Guinea. 


Burma.—Allied bombers attacked Ran¬ 
goon, Shwebo and Akyab. 

Auttralaeia.—Waves of U.S. aircraft 
raided Munda, New Georgia. 

/AN. 25, JMondoy l.24ln dey 

Air.—Bottons bombed Flushing docks. 
Libya.—Our troop) occupied Zauia. 
W, of Tripoli. Gen. Leclcrc's troops 
reached Tripoli. 

RutsJan Front. — Soviet troops 
occupied whole of Voronezh, from which 
Germans had withdrawn. 

Australasie.—U.S. troops captured 
Kokumbona on Guadalcanal. 

JAN. 2«. Teesdey r.242»ddey 

Boa.—Admiralty announced lots of 
trawler Kingston Jacinth. 

Air.—R.A.F. again attacked Lorient 
by night : Bordpaux also raided. 

North Africa.—In Tunisia Allied forces 
regained ground in Ousseltia valley. In 
raid on Algiers six enemy bombers wero 
shoe down. 

Russian Front.—Only two small 
groups of German Sixth Army still holding 
out at Stalingrad. 

Auacralaiia.—Allied heavy bombers 
atucked Rabaul and other Jap bases. 

/AN. 27. hVednesdey f.2d3rd dey 

Air.—U.S. bombers in England made 

-*• - g-'iaxi». 

1940 

February I. Russions launched 
violent attack at Summa in 
Monncrfieim line. 

1941 

January 22. Auttralions under 
Wa^l entered Tobruk. 

February I. Agordat, Eritrea, cap¬ 
tured by Allied troops. 

1942 

January 21. Rommel began to 
advance from EJ ^heila. 


Urn raid on Germany, attacking Wil- 
helmshaven In daylight : 22 German 

fighters shoe down. Mosquitoes bombed 
shipyards at ^penhagen. Short, heavy 
night raid on Diiessaldorf. 

Rttaeian Front. — Advancing from 
Tuapse. Soviet troops captured Apsheron 
on way to Maikop. 

Auetrelesie.—U.S. aircraft bombed 
Kolombangara. New Georgia. 

General. — Announced that Mr. 
Roosevelt end Mr. Churchill had been in 
conference at Casablanca since January 
14 : Can. de Gaulle and Gen. Giraud 
also present. 

/AN. 2«, TJiorsdey 1.244(Ji dey 

Russian Front.—Soviet troops cap¬ 
tured Kattornaya, on Voronezh-Kursk 
railway. 

Australasia.—Attacks by Allied air¬ 
craft on Jap Mr bases and shipping in 
Timor. New Britain, New Guinea and New 
Georgia. 

CoAoral—Mr. Churchill conferred 
with Service chiefs in Cairo. 

/AN. 29, frIOmr IJ43tf> dey 

Air.—Anocher night raid on Lorient. 
Libya.—Jn patrol operations our for¬ 
ward troops crossed Tunisian frontier. 

Ruuian Front.—New Soviet offensive 
W. of Voronezh; Novy Oskol occupied : 

‘barksf—- -= - ★ 

January 22. Japanese landed at 
Rabaul, New Britain. 

January 23. Rommel recaptured 
Jedt^a. 

January 25. Japanese landed ot 
Lae, New Guinea. 

January, 26. American troops 
lond^ in Northern Ireland. 

January 29. Rommel recaptured 
Benghazi. 

January 30. Brit/sh forces with¬ 
drew from the mainland of Malaya 
to Sin^opore Island. 


/AN. 30, Soturdey /,24dth dey 

Air.—Mosquitoes made two daylight 
raids on Berlin on occasion of tenth 
anniversary of Hitler's accession. Heavy 
bombers attacked Hamburg by night. 

North Africa.—In Tunisia German 
tanks, infantry and artillery pushed through 
Faid Pass on road from Sfax. 

Moditorraneon. — U.S. Liberators 
made daylight raid on Messina harbour. 

Ruisian Front.—Jn Caucasus Soviet 
troops captured Tlkhorctik and Maikop. 

Australaaia.—Saa and air battle began 
elf che Sefomons. 

Coneral.—Mr. Churchill arrived in 
Turkey for (w».day conference with 
Pres. Inonu. Adm. Ooenitz. U-boat chief, 
appointed C.-in-C. of German Navy. 

/AN. 3f, SmrtOay 1,247th dey 

Boa.—Admiralty announced loss of 
submarine P222. 

Libya.—Eighth Army occupied Zuara. 

Mnditorranean,—Allied heavy 
bombers again raided Messina. 

Rueeian Front.—Field-Marshal Paulus 
and IS gcnerali of German Sixth Army 
captured at Stalingrad. 

U.S.A—Jap aircraft bombed U.S. 
shipping in W. Aleutians. 

Gonoral.—Mr. Churchill visited Cyprus 
on wey back from Turkey. 

FEB. f. Mowdey J.24ath dey 

North fUrica.—U.S. counter-attacks 
failed to retake Faid Past. 

Ruaaian Front.—Svatovo, 100 m. S.E. 
of Kharkov, and Ztrnovoy, 30 m. from 
Rostov, captured by Russians. 

Auetralaala.—Fighting continued In 
Mubo-Wau area of New Guinea. U.S. 
troops made progress In Guadalcenal 

FEB. 2, Tuesdey f.249ih dey 

Air.—In night raid on Cologne R.A.F. 
bomber* droppM one hundred f.OOO-lb. 
bombs in less than twenty minutes, 
ttbya.—Our troops occupied Zelten. 

Bussian Front.—All remaining German 
forces at Stalingrad capitulated : alght 
more generals captured. 

AtMtralasia.—Allied sFrcralt bombed 
Jap ivfpty dumps at Kaukenau. Dutch 
New Guinea. 





CPL. J. A. FKENCH, of th« Auttralian Infantry, to whom tha 
po«thumou» award ot tha V.C. wa« anneuncad on Jan. 14, IV43. 
Ha daatroyad 3 Jap machina*stin postt at M'Ina Bay, Papua, laat 
Saptambar, but was hillad altar ha had silanead tha third post. 

tMp, i’lamt StKi 
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remembered August 19 has been described 
by none more vividly than Mr. Austin, Vrho 
represented ten national nes^spapers on that 
historic, occasion. In our own pages wc 
quoted some pu.ssagcs of brilliant narrative 
from his story of the Commando attack on 
the German positions above the cliffs west 
of Dieppe, page 197.) Now Mr. Austin 
has written a much fuller account. In We 
Landed at Dawn (Oollancy, 7s. 6d.) he 
describes not only the events on the day of 
battle, but tells something of the long pre¬ 
parations. of the Canadian soldiers he came 
to know, of many a deed of heroism, of many 
an incident touched with humour. 


A < ORRF.spoNnENT of mine writing from 
Port Said tells me that he has been 
subscribing to The War li.t usiraii-u 
since No. 1. and that, despite the fact of his 
newsagent being bombed out in one of the 
raids on that town, he has been able to gather 
a complete series up to the lime of his writing, 
when No. 124 had arrived, which is pretty 
good going. I am interested to know that 
some of the newspapers published in Fgypt 
make frequent use of our articles without 
acknowledgement, which is, of course, a 
reprehensible practice in journalism ; but as 
the first concern of us all is the winning of the 
War. we can uHord to ignore such inform¬ 
alities. and 1 am sure that the 
Lgyplian fXipcrs arc helping in 
that direction, even when tne> 
quote The War lu-isi ratio 
without acknowledging the 
source of their information. 

All the .same, one would prefer 
an occasional ‘‘credit title,'* 
as the film producers and their 
many associates ever eager for 
their individual, efforts to be 
recognized, phrase it. 


initiated by l.ord Brabazon, who. having done 
his job of work at the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, is now concerned with the im¬ 
portance of phonetics in democratic educa¬ 
tion. Strange that we should find time for 
such things in the midst of the greatest war in 
history ! And yet not so strange, since so 
man> people profess to be able to light better 
if they have a promise of .something better 
to fight for. Lord Brabazon emphasized 
his point by drawing a delightful little 
picture of Lord Simon and l.ord Cranbornc, 
dressed in sweaters and corduroys, chatting 
with the “ locals '* in a pub in Wapping. 
In three minutes, he said, the people would 
be calling Lord Simon “sir.” not because 
he knew more about racing and football 
than they did. but because his voice was 
different: it was a cultivated voice. But Lord 
Brabazon was not at all pleased that this 
should be so, since in his view 
the working classes are kept 
down Ixxausc they do not si>eak 
with the s.'imc accent us the 
professional classes. So he 
urged that all extreme types of 
1 nglish should be “jumped 
on“ in early life. 


T <>RDSiRA»cii<«t disiigrtvd ; he 
pul in a plea for the pro- 
\incial and local dialects, liven 
Lord Simon, who must have 
smiled at the story of his imag¬ 
inary visit to the riverside 
hostelry, thought that a vast 
amount is added to (he value 
and effectiveness of human con* 
versation if certain varieties in 
.speech, derived from the area 
from which people came, should 
be prescTvcd. The school must 
never dream of despising or 
denouncing local habits, man¬ 
ners, and mode's of .speech, he 
declared, although at the same 
lime it must use its inOuence to 
discourage mere mumbling, 
slovenly and down-trodden 
language. As for the Oxford 
accent, (he Lord Chancellor 
considered it has no more to 
do with Oxford than the Ox¬ 
ford Group. “ Announcers do 
admirably,” he went on; “ but 
my own experience is some¬ 
times that when I (urn on the 
wireless to hear the news I uni 
compelled to listen to hackchut 
between performers who, I 
understand, arc technically 
known as * comics,’ by whom 
the English tongue is debased 
almost beyond recognition. 
Sometimes one has to endure 
noises produced by the human voice which 
certainly arc neither music nor even in tunc. 
The technical name for those noises is ‘ hoi 
rhythm.’ 1 cannot see why wc should have 
to endure it. There ought to be a close 
season for such performances.” But for my 
part. I am not at all sure that the “ comics “ 
arc any more debasing than those mouthers 
and mumblers whose names the plac.irds 
outside the theatres print in the biggest letters 
that the stars of the stage can command. 


VfcT again I have to greet the publication 
of another Stationery Office publica¬ 
tion. I'his lime it is The Baltic of Egypt, which 
has been prepared for the War Office by the 
Ministry of Information, and costs but 7d. 
In its 32 large pages there arc SO excellent 
photographs, many of them published for the 
first lime, taken by the Staff of No. 1 Army 
Film and Photo Section, attached to the 
Public Relations services in the Middle East. 
There is also a double-spread diagrammatic 
map in two colours, illustrating the course of 
the great battle which decided the fate of the 
Italian Empire in North Africa. 


lyiANY a reader will be amused, and not a 
^ * Utile moved, by his story of the concert 
on board ship as they crossed the Channel 
on the eve of their desperate adventure: 
of the Rabelaisian monologue, of (he 
Canadian .soldier singing The Road to 
.Mandalay, and the sailor who obliged with 
Round Her Knee She Wore a Purple Garter, 
after which an A.B. rendered The Long¬ 
shoreman in an Edwardian voice (whatever 
(hat is) of the petty officer who in a most 
remarkable strip-tease act gave an impression 
of “ a young lady, a ve^ young lady, very 
lusty, very sweet, gelling into, and having her 
bath ... ‘ Gee, don't he know a lot,' 
murmured a boy behind me from Toronto.” 
It is this spirit that the ” foreigner ” finds it 
so difficult to understand : the spirit that is 
so typically • Finglish, British, whatever ad¬ 
jective you like 40 select to include that 
strange race of beings who arc ourselves. 

Dlt then so much that wc do must amuse 
those who are not of our lineage and 
language. That debate in the House of 
Lords the other day, for instance—the one 


Among the letters on my 
^ desk the oihcr morning 
was one of New Year's greel- 
ing from Ihc Roval Norwegian 
Government. It was stamped 
vviih Ihc first Norwegian pvisi- 
age stumps to be issued by the 
Norwegian Government since 
its tcmjwrary departure from 
Norwegian soil on June 7, 

1940, and was mailed from 
Erec Norwegian territory in 
other words, it was posted on 
the high seas on one of the 
more than seven hundred 
vessels belonging to the Nor¬ 
wegian Mcrcun-tilc Murine 
which, in spite of severe 
losses, arc coniiiuiing to trans¬ 
port men, munitions and food 
in the service of the L'nited 
Nations. The stamps form a 
senes of six. and together they 
provide a symbolic representa¬ 
tion of Norway's fight against 
the German invader. Each of 
them bears the symbol “ H 7 ” 
surmounted by the royal 
crown - a symbol which has 
been chosen by the Norwe¬ 
gians in Norway to demon- 
slratc their continued loyalty 
to King Haakon VII and to the light for 
freedom and independence which Iw per¬ 
sonifies. Specially inicrcsiing is the 20^rc 
stamp which shows the Norwegian home 
front slog.m K/ E// t-’ianf (we will win) - 
Norway's adaptation of the V-sign—nainicd 
on a Norwegian country road. All or us will 
echo most heartily the Norwegian Govern¬ 
ment’s wish ” that in the yc.ir 194.3 it may 
prove possible to transform 17 E/7 into 
E/ f'a/i/ (wo have won). ’ ’ 


^ne day in mid-August last year Wing- 
Commander A. B. Austin, who bad 
uiready achieved some distinction with his 
hook i-'ightcr Command, received a single 
lickct from London to a place on the south 
coast and the brief summons: “ Waterloo 
Station tomorrow at 0900 hours. Bring 
one suit of baltledrcss and the minimum 
of luggage. Tin hat and gas-mask, of course. ” 
That was the beginning of days of arduous 
and frequently dangerous adventure. It 
hardly needs to be said that that adventure 
was the combined attack on Dieppe, and 
what took place on (hat long-to-be- 













